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FP. GLEASON, { 
THE CINCINNATI ROVER GUARDS. 

Cincinnati for some years past has been nearly destitute of vol- 


unteer mili organizations. The late war with Mexico ab- 
sorbed most of the companies then in service, and for a long time 


ment, in , of the “Independent Fire Engine and Hose 
Company,” wnias the “‘ Rover Fire Company” of 
Cincinnati, fora quarter of a century had registered 
the names of many of the most influential citizens of the place. 
The members of the military organization were at first required 
to be members of the fire company also, but upon disbanding the 
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latter, this feature was necessarily changed. The Guards. with a 
view to perpetuate the memory of the former philanthropic and 
time-honored association, adopted its recognized title, and went 
spiritedly to work to effect the thorough equipment of a military 
corps composed of citizens recognized as identified with the pro- 
gress and welfare of the towm. The result of the effort has been 
most satisfactory. On the 5th of October last, the company elec- 
tion was held, and under all the difficulties incident to the forma- 
tion, drill, and complete equipment of a volunteer military corps, 
was enabled to make its first field-dress parade on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary following. To the zeal and untiring exertions of the com- 
mandant of the corps, Captain?Charles H. Sargent, the early suc- 
cess of thjs effor: is undoubtedly to be in a great measure attribu- 
ted. The company has now eighty enrolled members, besides a 
full brass band of sixteen instruments, combining the best masical 
talent of the city. The full-dress uniform of the corps and band 
is of scarlet cloth—coat, pantaloons, and cap, the coat turned up 


with light buff, and trimmed with gold lace, the pants with a 
broad buff stripe on the outside seams, the cap of the U.S. A. 
regulation, except that the visor is of burnished lacker prefixed om 
an angle to protect the forehead, and is richly ornamented with 
gold embroidered bugle, star, eagle, and initials “C. B. G.;” the 

lume red, tippéi with white. The cross-belts are of white web- 

ing, with blue leathern body-beit, and blue patent leather cart- 
ridge-box and bayonet-scabbard. The breast-plate for cross-belts 
is of burnished gilt, with a five-pointed star raised in silver, the 
chosen emblem of the corps. The body-belt hasa lackered front 
plate, with the initials “C. R. G.” in burnished metal. The nn- 
dress or fatigue uniform is neat and substantial, consisting of dark 
blue jacket and cap, trimmed with red cord, and black pantaloons, 
with a full complement of U. 8. regulation equipments for d-it 
or fatigue service.—Our artist has depicted the company in li ic, 
with the celebrated Burnet House in the background, mn torte 4 
faithful picture of their soldierly appearanze. 
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spirit | city seems to have been dor- 
mant. The want of some creditable association of the kind has, 
however, been frequently felt and expressed, and wealthy citizens 
have stood ready to second with their influence and means any 
py effort to supply the hiatus. The company known as 
“Rover Guards,” whose first parade our artist has illustrated 
below, originated some two months before the 7 disband- 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, i in the year 1858, by F. Gunason in the 
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THE KWGHT OF LEGH: 


THE MONARCH’S LAST BRIDE. 


, A TALE OF MOORISH GRANADA. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


[ConcLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE GAME OF CHESS—THE CHRISTIAN’S DUNGEON. 


Nicur had closed over the Granadan prison. Abdalla was in 
his dungeon pacing to and fro at such distances as his chain 
would allow, and as the sharp clanking of the links fell upon his 
ear, he seemed studying out wild music from their notes. While 
he was thus engaged Tarik entered the dungeon, bearing beneath 
his arm a chess-boerd. . 

“Do you feel like a game of chess, this evening?” asked the 
jailor, as he sat his lamp down. 

“ Yes, good Tarik. Anything to drink up the dull moments 
that hang about me.” 

“Then I’ll spend an hour with thee. Everything is quiet about 
the prison—the prisoners are all safe, and the guard set.” 

As Tarik spoke he moved a cushion up to where Abdalla stood, 
and having set the lamp down in a convenient place he unshackled 
the prisoner’s right hand, and then seated himself. Abdalla did 
the same, and having placed the chess-board upon their knees 
they arranged their men. 

“Tarik,” said the prisoner, ‘‘ something tells me that this may 
be the last game we shall ever play together.” * 

“No, no—we will play often.” 

“T think not. The king will not keep me much longer.” 

“He will not dare to—” 

“sh! He will dare do what he pleases. But never mind 
that now. You shall move first, and I will beat you.” 

“Not so easily. There.” 

“That’s your old move.” 

“Yes, and I mean it for a victory. By Allah, if you were 
playing for your life I should hardly let you beat me this time.” 

“ I tell thee, Tarik, whatever I play for shall be mine, Life is 
not mine to stake.” 

They played, and they played, too, as men who understood the 
game. The minutes slipped rapidly away, and yet the two chess- 
players moved their pieces with but little effect. The prisoner 
forgot his chains, and the keeper forgot his office. 

“T have thee,” whispered Tarik. 

“Not yet,” returned the prisoner, as he backed up his queen by 
a dexterous move. 

The players were again buried in the game, when the door of 
the room was opened, and Mahmoud entered. 

“ Tarik, here is an order from the king,” said the messenger, 
placing a bit of parchment i in the keeper’s hand. 

Tarik opened the scroll and read. His face turned pale, and a 
fearful tremor shook his frame. 

*T am to wait,” said Mahmoud. 

“ Then I will join thee below,” returned Tarik, placing the 
screll in his bosom. 

“ What ails thee ?” asked the prisoner, as the messenger with- 
drew. 

“ Only a sudden and unexpected order,” replied Tarik, in a 
thick, husky tone, while he trembled as though the death-angel 
were hovering over him. 

“ Let’s finish the game.” 

“No, no—I cannot play more.” 

“Tf J can play, why should not you?” asked the prisoner, in a 
tone of strange calmness. “I feel that I have more interest in 
the king’s message than you have.” 

The two men continued the game, but Tarik played wildly. 

“ Ah! there goes your queen, and the game is mine!” uttered 
Abdalla. 

“ Yes—you’ve won!” murmured Tarik, and as he spoke he 
turned away to wipe a tear from his cheek. 

The keeper arose from his seat and sat the chess-board against 
the wall. He replaced the manacle upon the prisoner’s hand, and 
then taking up the lamp he left the apartment. . 

“OQ, Allah forgive me!” he murmured, as he closed the prison. 
“I would rather die myself than do this deed. But I will not 
shed all this blood myself. im I must kill with mine own hand, 
but the poor Christians shall fall by another’s. Ah! this is truly 
his last game. Prophetic vision!” 

When the jailor reached his office he called up two of his at- 
tendants. They were sinister looking, powerful fellows, and 
those who knew them knew them for the Granaggn executioners. 

“You know the place where the Christians are confined,” said 
Tarik. 

“ Yes,” returned one of the executioners. 

“ Then take your cimeters and go to their dungeon. Here is 
the king’s order for their immediate death. Do your work well, 
now, and be quick about it, for I would not have them suffer pain. 
I have further use for the place when you have done.” 


The executioners took down tWo*heavy cimeters that hung 
sgainst the wall, and having taken a lamp they departed on their 
fearful mission. 

The Christian prisoners were seated in their respective places, 
and their chains‘were gathered about them. Utter darkness sur- 
rounded them, but they thought not of sleep. 

“Hark!” uttered Pedro. “I heard a step approaching.” 

“ So did I,” returned Charles. 

“ What means a visit at this time ?” 

“ We will find out if they come.” 4 

“They have stopped. Ah! there goes the bolt of the outer 
door !” 

“Yes,” uttered.Charles, with a quick breath. “Gather your 
heavy chain for action, Pedro. By heavens! if they’ve come to 
murder us they shall find our lives dear.” 

“Tom maly,” whiepwed Boies. “ Be sure and look to it that 
your feet are clear.” 

In a moment more the inner door of the dungeon was opened, 
and the rays of a lamp shone in upon the prisoners. Charles saw 
two.men, and he saw, too, that they were both armed. He guessed 
the mission upon which they had come. 

“ What seek ye here?” the knight asked, as the man who bore 
the lamp sat it down at the door. 

“ You'd better not ask any questions,” returned the foremost 
of the executioners. 

“ Back, till you tell me wherefore you are here,” shouted 
Charles, springing to his feet and raising his hands over his left 
shoulder. 

The man did not see how the prisonér’s irons were fixed. 

“ Don’t think of frightening us,” he said, “for we have come to 
put an end to your sufferings. Come, put down your hands, and 
sit upon your bench, for you’ll die easier if you do.” 

Charles half lowered his hands, and the executioner took a step 
forward ; but he came no nearer, for with a full, powerful sweep 
the knight brought his heavy chain upon the intruder’s head, and 
he sank upon the pavement like adead ox. At the same moment 
Pedro sprang upon the second executioner, but his blow fell upon 
the Moor’s shoulder, and with a loud cry the lamed man sprang 
back from the cell. The lamp was upset and extinguished in the 
fray, and the prisoners were left in total darkness. They heard 
the second executioner as he hurried away, but they knew that 
one lay senseless near them. 

* Shall we flee?” cried Pedro. 

“ No, no—not yet.” 

“Yes, yes. The way is open. Come.” 

“ But we shall—” 

“ Be killed if we stay here,” broke in the esquire. “ Come— 
follow me.” 

Charles hesitated no longer, but grasping his stout irons more 
firmly he groped his way out from the dungeon. 

“ This way,” said Pedro. ‘‘I noticed the way as we entered. 
This leads to - jailor’s room, and we must fight our way 
through, and run.’ 

Hardly had Pedro spoken whe a torch flashed through the 
darkness, and a number of men, at the head of whom was Tarik, 
were seen approaching them. 

“Hold !” cried ‘Tarik, as he came near to the prisoners. “ Back 
to your cell.” 

“Let us pass,” firmly returned Charles of Leon. “I know 
your purpose, and will defend myself.” 

“One moment, sir knight.” 

“ No—not an instant. Clear the way.” 

Tarik was a powerful man, and used to dangers, but he hesita- 
ted before the Christian. 

“ You must surrender,” he said. 

“ Never while I live! Back!” 

The jailor saw that words were of no more use, and he bade his 
followers—four in number—to assist him. He sprang forward. 
The knight swang his heavy chain, but it struck the wall in its 
descent, and as it fell powerless, short of its mark, he was seized 
and thrown upon the floor. 
he was overcome by a superior force, and ere long the two Chris- 
tians were bound and conveyed back to the cell from whence they 
had escaped. 

“Charles of Leon,” said Tarik, as the prisoners were forced 
down upon their seats, “ Allah knows that I am pained to do this 
thing. I would rather ten thousand times set you free; but it is 
no will of mine.” 

“And do you really mean that we must die?” uttered Charles. 

“Yes. So the king hath ordered.” 

“And what have I done? What thing rests upon my head 
that deserves this?” 

“Many have asked that same question in this very place ; but 
I had no answer for them. You must die!” 

“Tarik,” said Pedro, clasping his hands together, “let me die, 
and spare my master. QO! one death is enough.” 

“You appeal to one who has no authority,” returned the jailor. 

“ Then let us die,” murmured Charles. ‘“ Come, Tarik, if the 
deed must be done, let there be haste about it.” 

“You will forgive me, sir knight.” 

“ Yes.” 

Charles saw that resistance would no longer avail him, but only 
make matters worse for him, and with a calm look he awaited the 
stroke that was to end his life. 

“Let us both die together,”’ urged Pedro. 

*“ That I can grant; and would to Heaven I could grant more. 


Charles of Leon, bow your head, and the stroke shall be a smooth 
one.” 


Pedro made a stout resistance, but - 


his head. 

“What noise is that?” uttered Tarik, just as he drew his 
cimeter. 

“What ho, there! 
without. 

The jailor started, and let his cimeter fall. 

“ Tarik! Tarik!’ 

In a moment more Husam Ben Abbas, all covered with dust 
and sweat, rushed into the dungeon. + 

“Is there blood spilt yet?” he gasped, gazing wildly about him- 

“No,” returned Tarik, half stupefitd. 

a drop ?” 

“ No. ” 

“ Heaven be praised!” fell from the lips of Ben Abbas; and he 
sank senseless imto the arms of the jailor. 


Tarik! Tarik!” shouted some one from 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE VIRGIN BRIDB. 


ZeuRa was alone in the gandy apartment that had been pre- 
pared for her. She looked like a queen in her dignity, for her 
soul had become the home of a purpose that lifted her above the 
clods of fear. Three heavy lamps were burning in their swinging 
frames, and their combined power gave the lustre of mid-day to 
the scene. Choice and fragrant flowers were blooming in crystal 
vases, tiny birds were singing in their golden cages, and a silvery 
fountain sent up its sparkling waters from a marble basin in the 
centre of the room. Art and nature were strangely, wonderfully 
combined to charm the senses, and the sensualist might almost 
fancy that there could be no sweeter a heaven than this! 

But all was lost upon her for whom the pleasure had been in- 
tended. She noticed not the luxury of the place, nor did she 
appreciate the incentives that had arranged it for her. She did 
once bathe her feverish temples in the cool water, and at times 
she would listen abstractedly to the cheerful warbling of the little 
birds. It was getting late, and Zehra sank down upon the soft 
couch. She had almost lost herself in a dreamy unconsciousness, 
when she was aroused by the opening of the door of her apart- 
ment. She'started to her feet just as Ben Hamed entered. 


“« My daughter,” he said, “here comes your husband. Smile, 
now.” 

But Zehra could not smile. She looked up, and she saw the 

“You can leave us, Ben Hamed,” said*Mohammed. 

The alcalde cast one imploring and half-threatening glance at 
Zehra, and then left the apartment. 

The maiden was alone with the man who had wrenched from 
her all that could make life worth living for. 

“By Allah, sweet Zehra, but you look exceeding beautiful !” 
exclaimed the king, as he sank down upon the couch. 

The maiden made no reply. 

“Come and sit thee by me.” 

“T would rather stand in the presence of the king,” returned 
Zebra. 

“ But the king is now your husband.” 

Zehra trembled, but her features were still calm. 

“Come, sweet; Zehra.” 

“Tam unworthy to approach my king.” 

As the maiden spoke she thought she saw the silken arras at 
the end of the apartment move, and she also thought she saw a 


burning eye peering forth from behind its folds, but she gave it no 
attention. 


“ Ah, fair maiden, I shall think your coyness takes color from 
your will. Come, dearest, and sit thee by my side. I have felt 
quite ill this evening, but yeur radiant beauty revives me. Come.” 

Zebra moved not. 

“‘ By Allah, maiden, thissmacks of stubbornness. Now I com- 
mand thee to come. O!” 

Mohammed suddenly pressed his hand upon his bosom, and a 
pain-mark rested upon his features. 

“What! Will you not obey me? Then I will try other 
means.” 

“ Hold, sire!” uttered Zehra, as the king started to his feet. 
“ Touch me not !” 

“Ah! Howis this?” exclaimed Mohammed, showing by his 
manner that the maiden’s conduct was as unexpected as it was 
strange. 

“ Approach me net, sire.” 

“What mean you? By the beard of the Prophet, but you 
act your part curiously. Are you not mine ?” 

“Nol” 

“Ah! Now I see thee as thou art. But such beauty as yours 
is only fit for a king, so I needs must have thee.” 

‘Another step, and this dagger shall find my heart!” pro- 


nounced Zehra, as she drew her bright weapon and raised it above 
her throbbing bosom. 


Mohammed was for the moment awed by the appearance of 
the noble girl before him. She trembled not, nor did her features — 
move, but she stood calmly before her king, and her bosom was 
bared for the stroke of the keen instrument of death. 

“Pat up that weapon, Zehra. This is some sudden freak of | 
madness. Your father told me that you came freely.” 

“TI came by force, and even then I was deceived. I was told 
that if I would make sacrifice of my peace in becoming il 
wife, Charles of Leon should live.” 


“Ah!” uttered the king, while his frame shook with tage. 
“And do your affections still mum there? Then I, too, have 


been deceived ; but it r-atters not with you. I take not a wife 
at her own whim, so come to me at once.” 
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“Beware, king! Lay not ahand upon me. I loathe you, and 
I have po og choice between you and death. For me the 

ve offers more rest to the soul than does your embrace.” 

“ But hold, Zehra,” said the king, with a sudden in his 
tone and manner. “Suppose I would send thee back to thy 
father. When I sent for thee I thought thou wast—” 

Zebra knew not the king’s intent. As he spoke she let the 

mt of her dagger fall, and on the instant Mohammed sprang 
seo and ht her arm. 

“ Now I'll see how the love of a king shall be treated,” he ex- 
claimed, as he gazed exultingly into the maiden’s face. “ Ah, 
you are mine—mine—mine.’ 

Zehra struggled, but the king caught the dagger and cast it 
away. He turned again to gaze into the beautiful features of the 
po OR he so much coveted, but the expression of his counte- 
nance suddenly changed, and instinctively he carried his right 
hand to his bosom. 

Mohammed’s left hand was fixed like the grip of a vice u 
Zehra’s arm, and she uttered a cry of pain as the fingers sank into 
her flesh. 

OF’ groaned the monarch. 

Zebra thought it was rage that made him look so strangely ; but 
the expression of his countenance soon became dreadful to look 
upon. He gasped for breath, and gradually his hold upon the 
maiden’s arm loosened. 

“©, tortare!”’ gasped Mohammed, as he carried both his 
hands to his heart, “ Zehra! Zehra!” 

The maiden started back aghast. She was terrified by the 
fearful look of the king. His countenance was turning to an 
ashy paleness, and his eyes were rolling wildly in their sockets. 

“Zehra! Zebra!’ he gasped, “you are mine! mine! The 
fiends shall not snatch you from me. What ho, there! Ben 
Hamed! Mahmoud! Husam Ben Abbas! Where are ye all? 
Off! off{ Tarik! Tarik! see that your prisoner dies! Ha! ha! 
hat Abdalla must die! He shalldie! Where are my attend- 
ants? Ben Abbas, where art thou ?” 

Wilder amd more wild grew the frenzy of theking. His gaze at 
length fell upon Zehra, and he sprang towards her. With alow 
ery she eluded his grasp—he took a step beyond her—tottered a 
moment, and then fell heavily upon the marble floor! Zehra 
uttered a shriek of alarm, and while its tones still rang wildly 
through the perfumed air of the apartment the silken arras was 
thrown aside and Emina glided into the room. She approached 
the spot where lay the king and kneeled over him. 

“Mohammed is dead !” she said. 

“Dead !” cried Zehra, starting forward. 

“Yes. O, Mohammed! Mohammed! This is the end of thy 
race—the goal of thine unfaithfalness! J told thee thou shouldst 
never take another to thy bosom. Hadst thou been true I could 
have died for thee; byt when thou didst prove untrue, death was 
for thee alone. O, how few there be who know the human 

bermina arose to her feet and gazed into the wondering face of 
Zehra. 

“ You are free,” she murmured, “ and so is the king !” 

“Q, this is dreadful !” murmured the maiden. 

“ But not so dreadful as it might have been had Mohammed 
lived,” said Emina, as she moved to the wall and touched a cord 
that hung from the ceiling. - 

In a few moments a servant entered. 

“ Haste thee to the court and tell the officers that the king is 
dead,” said Emina. “Stop not to gaze here, but go.” 

“Bre long the cry was echoed through ~ Alharabra—" The 

ing is dead!” ‘The passages leading to the royal apartments 
thronged, and Husam Ben “Abbas rushing into 


the chamber. 

“ Dead! dead! Is he dead he cried. 

Emina silently pointed to the stiff body. Ben Abbas bent over 
it and placed his hand upon the marble brow. 

“ Great heavens!” he uttered, “death may not yet have done 
its work!” 

“ Yes it has,” said Emina. 

«« Here—here—it has; but I meant at the prison! O, for the 
wings of a falcon now !” 

adly did Husam Ben Abbas dash from the death-chamber. 

All who were in his way were overturned as he hastened to sta 
the sword of the executioner. Hope lent him her speed, and wi 
every nerve and muscle strained to their utmost he flew away 
on his self-taken mission. 

“ He spoke of saving some one, did he not ?”’ tremblingly whis- 
pered ra, grasping Emina by the arm. 

“ Yes.” 

“Did he mean Charles of Leon!” ~ 

“He meant any whom the king had doomed. The Christian 
may et be saved.” 

- 6, Heaven bless him if he succeeds !” 

“Come, Zehra,” said Emina, as she looked once more 
the form of the king, which the attendants had raised to the couch, 
“let us away from here.” 

Emina took the maiden by the hand as she spoke, and led her 


away. 

The old physician came and gazed upon the corse of the king. 
Ben Hamed accompanied him. 

The alcalde asked what had caused the catastrophe. The phy- 
sician shook his head. 

“I fear it was the bursting of his own passionate heart. The fit 
was on him to-day.” 

Thus spoke the physician, and those who ‘stood around be- 
lieved him. They dreamed not of that neglected wife who had 
saved a fair maiden from the foul grasp of a sensual monarch. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


Tue sun had again risen over the city of Granada, and the 
light of day once more peeped through the chink-like hole in the 
dungeon of the Christians. tiny Aye for the time been spared 
from the cimeter, but their chains been replaced, and Pedro’s 
case of tools had been taken from him. An attendant had 
brought them food and drink in the early morning, but he would 
answer no questions, only shaking his head in mysterious silence. 

The forenoon passed away, and yet the prisoners were left to 


themselves. ae spoke to each other, and wondered what was - 
e 


to be done with m. ‘They knew not the which Hu- 
sam Ben Abbas had brought the night before. They only knew 
that the fainting m r had-been conve from the dun- 
geon, and that shortly afterwards they been re-chained in 
their former positions. Noon had passed, when the door of their 
dungeon was opened and ‘Tarik entered. 

“How now, Tarik?” asked Charles, as he saw that the jailor 
bore in his hands a hammer and wrench. 

“ You must accompany me to the Alhambra.” 

“ Ab,—and what is that for ?” 

“2 know not—only that I am ordered to conduct you thither.” 

“ And Pedro.” ‘ 


“ He will accompany 

Tarik proceeded to take the itons from the feet and hands of his 

isoner, and when the work was accomplished, he bade them 

whim. Charles hesitated not to obey, for there was some- 
thing in the manner of the jailor that gave him a strange hope. 
When they reached the keeping-room, Tarik pointed the Chris- 
tians to a small closet. 

“In there you will find water and napkins,” gaid he, “and also 
some of the clothing which you left behind you when you made 
your unceremonious exit from my keeping.” 

Charles and Pedro entered the closet, and when they came 
forth, they were conducted away towards the Alhambra. 

The great Court of Lions was a scene of magic grandeur. 
The great fountain in the centre was sending forth its towers of 
diamond sparkling water, and even the massive marble lions that 
lay crouched upon its basin, seemed endowed with life. Richly 
dressed knights were collected about the numerous pillars, and 
busy mes+¢cngers were hastening to and fro. Into the midst of 
this scene yere Charles of Leon and his esquire ushered. 

“Ah, sir Christian,” uttered Husam Ben Abbas, stepping 
quickly forward as he noticed the entrance of the prisoners, 
“you are waited for.” 

“‘ And wherefore?” asked Charles, gazing about him in a state 
of utter bewilderment. 

“ Follow me, and see.” 

Those who stood around made way for Ben Abbas, and as they 
moved aside they gazed curiously upon the Christians. 

“Sire,” said Ben Abbas, stopping before the golden throne, 
upon the soft downy cushions of Which reposed a man bearing the 
brilliant garb and glittering crown of the Granadan monarch, 
* here are the prisoners.” 

** Charles of Leon.” 

The Christian knight started at the tones of that voice, and 
gazed up at the king. 

“Charles of Leon,” repeated the king, “we have called you 
here to know thy business in Granada.” 

“ Abdalla!” fell in doubting accents from the Christian’s lips. 

“ You recognize me, then?” said the king, with a smile. 

“ San Dominic !’’ ejaculated Pedro. 

“ Ah,—and you, too, wonder. I remember thy good advice, 
Pedro, which you once gave me,—it was about running after the 
sun when I ought to be in bed.” 

“O, mercy !” cried Pedro. 

“ 1 forgive thee ; so fear no more.” 

Then turning to the knight the king continucd : 

“ You wonder why Iam here, and I suppose, too, you wonder 
why you have seen me in strange places before.” 

z rd do, most assuredly,” returned Charles, gaining courage 
from the kind manner of the king. 

“ Some others here may not know all that has transpired,”’ said 
the king, as he arose from his seat and gazed proudly, happily 
around upon his subjects. “I am Jusef Abdalla, and A 
knows how cruel has m my fate. Years ago this throne was 
mine by right. Mohammed was my brother, and he foully cast 
me into prison and usurped my throne. ‘Ten long years have I 
lain there a prisoner, while my unnatural kinsman revelled in 
these halls. You look wonderingly at my statement, sir-Chris- 
tian, but it is nevertheless true. 
me, and sometimes at dead of night, and deeply disguised, he 
would allow me to walk forth and snuff heaven’s fresh air. He 
trusted to my oath that I would not trespass upon his kindness, 
and that I would not betray myself. Once he let me out in the 
daytime. It was at the tournament. In such a crowd I was 

Tarik ran a great risk, but while I live, and he lives, he 
shall never have occasion to repent of his kindness. 

“I mistrusted your errand here when I met you on the road. 
It was a freak of chance, surely, that you gave me the thought, 
but when I once entertained it, I knew enough to convince me 
that I was right. I was not anxious that bes should carry Zehra 
away from Granada, for in her had my hopes of regaining my 
throne centered. It was a strange thought, but yet it became 
almost a revelation to my mind. I knew the circumstances that 
surrounded the usurper, and I believed he would not live long 
after he had taken Zehra to his palace.” 

The king hesitated a moment and gazed into the Christian’s 
face. He would not betray to those about him his suspicions of 
the part Emina had acted, but he knew that Charles suspected as 
much as he did. 

“ However,” continued Jusef, “‘ the matter has ended as well as 
could have been wished, though we both of us had a narrow 
chance. Husam Ben Abbas took advantage of Mohammed’s 
death, and he arrived at the prison just in season to stop the fatal 
work the tyrant had planned. Now, Charles of Leon, about thy 
mission to Granada, for you are in my power now.” 

Charles started, and the rich blood mounted to his temples. 

“ You know my mission, sire,” he tremblingly said, as he sank 
down upon his right knee. 

“In truth Ido, and let me give thee joyous news, too, sir 
Christian. The fair being you seek is yet pure as the virgin 
snow that glitters in the sunbeams from Nevada’s crown.” 

“God be praised!” ejaculated the knight, in a fervent tone. 
“OQ, you will give her to me,—I know you will.” 

“That depends upon the maiden’s own choice,” returned the 
king. “Arise, Charles of Leon, and you shall hear the answer 
from the lips of the fair girl herself. Husam Ben Abbas, let Zehra 


roach, 
» a few moments, three females entered the hall and came near 
the throne. She that was in the centre stepped tremblingly to the 
throne and sank upon her knees. 

“ Arise, lady, and lay aside your veil,” said Jusef. “Fear 
not, for no harm hangs over thee.” 

As she arose, she back the veil from her face. A murmur 
of admiration ran from lip to lip, as the beautiful Zehra gazed 
forth in all her blushing, trembling loveliness. 

“ Zehra,” said the king, “the Christian knight of Leon, Charles, 
Count of Valladolid, claims thee at our hands. Tremble not, for 
your fate rests in your own hands. If you would rather stay in 
our own sunny Granada, you shall be protected ; and if you will 
go with the knight of Leon, you shall go as you will it.” 

The maiden attempted to speak, but the words failed her. She 
heard her name pronounced by a well-known voice, and she turned 
and met the earnest, imploring gaze of her Christian lover. She 
forgot thatthe eyes of the king were upon her—she fo that 
an hundred brave knights were watching her,—she thonght of 
the darkness of the past—of the fearful doom she had escaped, and 
while the sweet light of the new-found day broke in upon her 
soul, she uttered one low of joy, and sank into the arms of 
him to whom she had given her whole heart, with all its priceless 


love. 
Now, there speaks an honest, trathful heart,” 
exclaimed happy king, as he wiped a tear from his eye. 
*O, she is mine!’ cried i his 

is mine Charles, gazing up through tears, 


at the 
“ Yes, Charles of Leon.” 


Lately, good Tarik took pity on- 


“Then may the choicest blessings of kind Heaven be ever 
yours,” the knight murmured, as he sank down upon his knee. 

“ Hold, sire!” cried Ben Hamed. starting forth from among 
the crowd of Moslem knights. “You have no right to give 
my child thus !” 

rs arles of Leon started to his feet, and Zehra clung more closely 

to him. 

“ Ben Hamed!” pronounced the king, while his eyes flashed, 
and his countenance wore a terrible look, “ how darest thou drag 
that villanous body of thine into our presence? What one thing 
dare you claim at eur hands ?” ms 

“ My child, sire,” uttered the alcalde, cowering beneath the 
monarch’s gaze. 

“Out upon chee, base liar! Thou knowest well that Zehra 
is not thy child, and that she is not Moslem born. I was on Al- 
manza’s bloody field when you cut down the servants who bore 
a helpless child. One woman you saved, and with the child you 
bore her off You knew that child was the daughter of Henry 
of Leon and Castile. You remember the bloody affray, Ben 
Hamed, for you led the attack while Henry was on his way from 
Valencia to Segovia. Though you might hide your little prisoner 
from others, you could not hide her from me, for I saw the deed. 
You know you feared to tell my royal father on your return, 
what you had done. Zehra is the sister of King John of Leon 
and Castile, and knowing this, you have thought to sacrifice her 
to the desires of my wicked brother ; and more too,—yoa have 
tried to have Charles of Leon put to death because you feared 
he had come for her. Get thee now from my presence, and let 
me see you no more. I scorn to take full revenge upon you for 
the wrongs you did in helping me to prison while the usurper 
seized my throne ; but beware how you throw yourself in my way 
again. You are no longer an offer in Granada. Husam Ben 
Abbas is alcalde in your stead !” — i 

As the king ceased speaking, the people made way for the 
disgraced man, and Ben Hamed shrank away like a whipped 
cur from the presence of those who he well knew despised him. 

“Tell me, sir knight,” said the king, after Ben Hamed had 
gone, ashe turned towards Charles of Leon, “how did John dis- 
cover where his young sister was ?”’ 

“‘ He knew not for a certainty, sire,” returned Charles. “ Zeh- 
ra’s mother was in Valencia when she gave birth to her child, 
and Henry went there, with a considerable force, to bring her 
home to Leon. His party was camped at Almanza, where a 
party of Moors set upon him. He looked in vain for his child 
after the affray was over; but he found the bodies of three of 
the female attendants, and as the foursh was missing, he feared 
she had taken the child and fled. Much search was made, but 
all was fruitless. The old king died, and he believed he should 
find his child in heaven. However, a few months since, two 
French knights, on their way from Granada to their own country, 
stopped at our court. They saw the portrait of Henry’s queen, 
and with much astonishment they spoke of a maiden they had 
seen here who seemed its very counterpart. They said, too, she 
was too clear in her blushing whiteness for a Moorish maiden. 
They had only seen her at a tournament, and they knew not 
her name. 

“ This, sire, was enough to excite king John’s curiosity, and 
gradually the hope found a home in his bosom that he might find 
his sister. I was chosen to perform the mission. The rest you 
know. When I first saw Zehra, however, her exceeding beauty 
prevented me from noticing the likeness I sought, and the cir- 
cumstances, too, were strange; but I have seen it since, and I 
have triumphed in my work.” 

“ Ay,” added Jasef, with a kindling eye, “and you have not 
triumphed alone. All that is good has triumphed, while evil hides 
its foul head.” 

As the king spoke, he stepped down from his throne, and placed 
one hand upon the head of the knight, and the other upon Dehra. 

“ There,” he continued, “I can do no more for your happi- 
ness. What remains must be the work of your own king. This 

is the first act of my rule, and I can only pray that every future 
act of my life may be as just as is this. Tinea Ben Abbas shall 
accompany you home, and other of our knights shall go with 
him. OQ, in after times, if history speaks of Jusef LII., it shall, at 
least, tell to the world that he was a good and justking. I 
wish it to speak no more.” 

The monarch bowed his head as he spoke, and those who stood 
near him saw tears in his eyes. 

The prayers of the Moslem king were truly answered. He 
had been taught by adversity, and he was a generous, noble 
sovereign, and Granada was never so prosperous, never so 
happy, as while Jusef III. ruled her destinies. 

Emina lived all alone in the apartments that were hers in the 
Alhambra, and few knew how much she had done towards re- 
lieving Granada of the tyrant king; but if she sometimes felt sor- 
row for what she had done, the increasing peace of those about 
her helped soothe the wound, and in her heart she felt that she 
had not done much wrong 

Ben Hamed found that Granada was no place for him, and he 
soon made his way to Almeira, and from thence across into Africa. 

* * * * * 

O what shouts of joy—so wild, so loud, and so prolonged— 
rent the air at Valladolid! In the royal palace all was joy and 
festivity. Knights and ladies were shouting, and even the ser- 
vants and humble esquires were joining in the loud chorus. 
Perched upon a marble pedestal, by the side of an Italian statue, 
stood Pedro Bambino. He was swinging his cap in mad delight, 
while big tears ef joy were coursing down his sun-burnt cheeks. 

An aged bishop had just been performing the ceremony that 
made Charles of Leon and Zehra one for life. King John clasped 
his sister again and again to his bosom, and he blessed God for 
the joy he had found. 

“ You will not be jealous of a brother’s love,«ir Charles,” he 
said, as he at length resigned the blushing bride to her husband. 

“No, no, sire,” the knight retarmed, with a beaming look. “I 
would have all love her; and were she not my bride, your happi- 
ness would repay me for all that I have ondergone. As it is, 
this happiness is almost too much.” 

“Then you must look to it that you make it last.” 

“ Ah, sire,” returned Charles, clasping Zehra to his bosom, 
** while this gentle being lives, my happiness cannot grow less.” 

“ Heaven grant it!” uttered a deep voice, and Husam Ben Ab- 
bas took Zehra by the hand. “Fair lady,” he continued, “[ 
must leave you now. My stay has been as long as is proper. 
When I go to Granada, what shail [ teil your friends ?” 

The fair being looxed at her brother, and then upon her hus- 

“and. Then she turned towards Ben Abbas, and with a voice 
made tremulous by joyful emotion, she said : 

“ Tell them that Zehraishappy. But UO, Ben Abbas, you can- 
not tell them all the happiness I feel! Words cannot cxpress it 
all,no more than an earthly minstrel can sing the joys of the 

Moslem raised the small white hand to his lips, a tear 


in his dark eye, and then he turned away, to carry the 
message to his own people in the south. 


| 
- 
| 
| 
THE END. 
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ANTIQUE GALLERY OF THE LOUVRE, PARIS. . see only a tyrant firing on the people. Now he only did what the on the Huguenots, his subjects, from a window of his palace, at 
‘The most ancient part of the gallery of the Louvre, which ex- people themselves were doing ; he was with the majority of the least the window of the Louvre charged with being the scene of 
tends along the Seine, and the square building which attaches it people, and he was even applauded by them when he went to the SS es Oe ae rea- 
to the Louvre, had, until lately, remained, externally, in the con- gibbet of Montfaucon with his mother, his sisters, and the court, son—it was not in existence at the time. In the midst of the 
dition in which they were left by Charles IX. and Henry IV. to see the body of Admiral de Coligny suspended by the feet. confusion and about the epochs of construction of dif- 
Workmer are now en- ferent parts of the palace 
gaged in finishing the adjoining the vilion 
sculpture of the facade of under 
the first, and have com- 
pletely restored the sec- gallery ex- 
ond, in which is the Apol- tending from the old 
lo Gallery, which has re- Louvre to the branch of 
cently been repaired in the Seine above the gar- 
allits magnificence. This den of the Infanta, and 
gallery formed a portion constructed by Catherine 
of the apartments of Anne de Medicis and Charles 
of Austria. She had the 1X., did not advance to 
ceili painted by Ro- the point where it now 
em | in the school of ends upon the quay ; then 
Peter of Cortona. These this first portion of the 
easy paintings, more facade upon the garden 
agreeable than correct in is of itself of a different 
style, themselves require style from that which has 
restoration in certain been added to it, and 
parts. At the extremity which comprises the last 
of the gallery is a large three windows of the Gal- 
arched window opening” lery of Antiques on this 
in a balcony command- of the quay. This 
ing the quay, to which extremity was added b 
isvori IV., as is pro 


historical recol- 
tions have im a 
sad celebrity. This win- 
dow is couspieuously rep- 
pesetited in the engraving. 
It is asserted that from 
this window Charles LX. 
fired upon the Huguenots 


massacre of 
Ss. olomew. To 


perpetuate the mem 
of this crime, the Council 
General of the Commune 
of Paris, in the third ycar 


that there should be at- 
tached to it a condemna- 
tory inscription.” For 
six years Paris might 
read the following in- 
scription, which Bona- 
parte, when First Consul, 
removed, at a later date : 
“It was from this win- 
dow that the infamous 
Charles IX., of execra- 
ble memory, fired on the 


one point. In the first 
place, it rests only on the 
suspicious authority of 
Brantome. He says that, 
after having suffered him- 
self to be drawn by the 
queen into this massacre, 
“he (the king) was more 
ardent in it all oth- 
ers; 80 -% when the 
was ing, and 
day, saw 
any in the faubours of 
Saint Germain bestirring 
themselves and escaping, 
he took a hunti 


cause the harq 
not carry so far.” 
ever it may be with re- 
gard to this useless firi 
towards the Seine, a 
even though Charles IX. 
might not have been 
guilty of it, his memory 
would be no less odious. 
Far from disavowing the 
massacre, or rather mas- 
sacres of St. Bartholo- 
mew, he boasted in open 
pi that it was 
y his orders: they had 
taken place. Ofa weak, 
hypocritical and cruel 
character, he ordered the 
massacre of a party in 
which his wavering poli- 
cy, or rather that of the 
Italian Catherige de Me- 
dicis, his mother, had 
lately rested ; he suffered 
friends with whom he 
had passed the evening 
at play to be slaughtered, 
saving only Ambroise 
Pare, the physician, be- 
cause he could not dis- 
pense with his care in a 
difficult to cure, 
and which gave him the 


anxiety, since 
i dfather, Francis 
the First, had died of it. 
Still, we must perceive 
that in the inscription 


to which Cesar was made a tyrant, and 


PAVILION 
falsified by that mirage Truth is sufficient to render the nameof Charles IX. execrable in 
the list of French monarchs ; there ismo need of masking him for 


freeing the p 


risian art, but sufficient has been said to fully explain its 


eries. The balcony from 
which Charles IX. is said 
to have fired on the Hu- 
mots on the bank of 
Seine must have been 


partments added by Hen- 
ry 1V., and that repre- 
sented in our engravi 
is innocent of these d 

fal reminiscences of civil 
igi The 


ground; the 
second, achain of gold in 
a field gules. The whole 
is rich and picturesque. 
The great glory of Paris, 


an 

1 to gl in the 
Apollo Belvidere, .the 
Venus de Medici, and 
other matchless produc- 


eighteen large halls, on 
the ground-floor, filled 
with pieces of sculpture, 
inclading the choicest 
treasures of the Villa- 


all 
have 


reality Brutus was che man of the arisweracy and privilege, while of twenty-two, one of the good ts of his day, and endowed with and to show it to be the rendezvous of the artistic geni 
democracy was on the side of Cusar. Thus, in Charles IX. firing cone quod tonite that wore Europe. The French, in. all 
harquebuss shots upon the Huguenots, the inscription seems to of posterity ; if it is even true that Charles IX. fired never lost their love for art and the beautiful. 


their ficklensss of character, 


H reserved 
> = = facade in the frieze 
—< VBE, PARIS. sion to give the f Pa- 
j t in this at 
= Pictorial a still m 
of the Pi 
pared inthe yeer III, 
Ca ommune of P 
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THE ANTWERP ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN. 

In 1843, after long discussion, many citizens of Antwerp united 
and resolved to endow their city with a zoological . Their 
object was to propagate in an agreeable manner, a taste for and 
bers of society, as well as artists and students of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, and the medical students of the Antw 
Atheneum. A capital of one hundred thousand francs, divid 
into shares of one hundred francs each, bearing three per cent. 
interest, was the first basis of the society. ‘first the 
subscribers were employed in purchasing 
a locality which now comprises rather 
more than six acres of ground. The 
society is composed of active and honor- 
ary members and corresponding mem- 
bers. The admission fees paid by visit- 
ors enable the society to continue and 
extend their operations = collections. 
The garden ia situated obtside the city, 
and contiguous to the railroad station. 
But it is pleasant walk from the: 
ramparts. 


rie first founders of the society, and 
his nephew and assistant, Mr. Vekemans. 
You have hardly taken many steps in 
this alley, before you meet a range of 
iron columns spaced along the trees on 
each side. Each’ of them, elegantly 
curved at its extremity, supports a perch, 
and here, in fine weather, is exposed a 
part of the-collection of aras, uets 
and cockatoos. Besides the cottage of 
which we have spoken, there are two 
principal buildings in the garden; one, 
seen on the right as you go out, is the 
restaurant, an el t and new building, 
which, to many of the profane, is an es- 
sential part of the garden. Here, on 
summer evenings, visitors assemble to 
chat quietly of business or pleasure ; the F 
other, looking on the garden in its full extent, is the museum 
(represented in our engraving), a vast edifice surmounted by a 
a character of fine architectural tis 
composed of a and one story. The central part of the base- 
ment is devoted to birds, while the two side wings fronting the 
garden, are occupied by ferocious beasts. This arrangement is 
merely ym: ponent It is certain, that in case of fire, it would be 
hard to find men zealous enough to go into the midst of lions, 
tigers and animals of the same nature, to extinguish the conflagra- 
tion. You reach the first story by a stone staircase; a columned 
vestibule gives access to an immense gallery which has no limits 
but that of the building itself, and which contains the extensive 


wy ¥ 


Kets, the director. The garden, ednsidered’as a whole, is admir- 
ably planned : accidental features of the ground are happily man- 
aged so a& to add to its apparent size ; it is rich in trees and 
exotic plants, which, thanks to the’vigilant on them, 
. promise cool shade and brilliant borders, when time shall have 
them age full of mammifera 
humerous. It now comprises four lions, Bengal tigers, - 
_thers, etc.; brown, white and 
‘Wears, a con number of ruminating and other animals, 
among which are camel-leopards, many species of antelopes, ta- 


pirs, buffaloes, camels, dromedaries, zebras, etc. The monkeys 
occupy & constructed on the plan of that in the Garden of 
Plants at Paris. The collection of birds is richer yet. The so- 


8 forty-five species of parroquets, arranged in cages 
one above the other, in the central part of the basement story of 
the museum. In the garden we find two sheets of water ; one of 
them, very shady, with verdant banks, contains different species of 
ducks, two pelicans and some water-hens. Its banks serve as a 


promenade to two wild turkeys and several kinds of plover. The 
other pond, larger yet, at the opposite end of the garden, as will 


THE ANTWERP ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN’S GALLERIES OF COLLECTIONS. 


be seen in the engraving, bathes the ingenious constructions in 
rock-work, which serve to imprison the bears. Here you see the 
Egyptian goose, the brant, many kinds of swans, and a flock of 
twenty Carolina ducks. But an unexpected guest among these 
peaceful inhabitants, is a magnificent crocodile, who, free during 
the six warmest months of the year, sometimes languidly stretched ° 
upon the bank, sometimes inertly floating on the surface of the 
water, seeks ardently the beneficent. rays of the sun. Up to this 
time (and he has lived six years in his summer palace) no attempt 
upon the peace of his neighbors has tarnished the innocence of his 
existence. At the approach of man, he dives into the water, 
snorting violently. ‘to the left of the first sheet of water four 


cassowaries in a park contiguous to that of the antelopes. 
The society has¢ight.of these animals; but those of which we 

were born at Knowsley, Lord Derby’s estate, on the Ist of 
April, 1851. They are kept separate from each other, and up to 
this time no eggs have been hatched. Let us walk on a little far- 
ther, leaving to our right the park of ostriches, plumed cassowaries 
and other birds of this genus. We corte to +} wre aviary of fine 
wire work, divided into compartments, where are found birds of 
bright plamage and rare species in great numbers. The manda- 
rins ducks to be seen here cost two hundred dollars a pair—almost 
as much as our bird-fanciers sometimes pay for royal Cochin Chi- 
nas! In other places we find beautiful egret herons, and secre- 


tary-birds, the scourge of the serpent family—and any quantity of 
curious pigeons. But a mere catalogue of the collection would, 
in fact, does, fill pages. On seeing the vast buildings, the cot- 
tages, the elegant parks, the pools, the trees and flowers of this 
charming garden, we cannot but congratulate the city of Antwerp 
in possessing so agreeable and interesting a resort. Antwerp 
owes a debt of gratitude to the first founders of the society, who 
did not shrink from the heavy responsibility, and magnitade, and 
difficulty of their undertaking ; to Mr. Kets, the founder and gen- 
erous endower of the society, and to Mr. Vekemans, his assistant, 
who has arranged the whole, and given 
the garden that smiling aspect, that air 
of health and richness, joined to the cu- 
rious collections it contains, that makes it 
one of the places which the tourist, in his 
most rapid journey, finds worthy of an” 
attentive and contemplative visit.—Ant- 
werp itself is a well-built, fine old city, 
and it is in various respects highly inter- 
esting. Altogether it is supposed to con- 
tain about 12,000 houses, mostly built of 
stone, with a population of about 100,000. 
The great boast of Antwerp is its cathe- 
dral,. a superb gothic structure, begun 
early in the 15th and not finished till the 
16th century. Its spire, of the most 
beautifal and delicate workmanship, is 
said by Schreiber and others to be 466 
feet high. The interior in’ 
grandeur with the exterior, it con- 
tains two famous pictures of Rubens ; 
one of which, the Descent from the Cross, 
is generally regarded as his chef-d’auvre. 
Of the other churches, that of St. James, 
which contains the tomb of Rubens, St. 
Andrew, gad St. Paul, are the most 
celebrated. All of them are adorned 
with fine paintings. The Bourse, or Ex- 
change, is one of the finest buildings of 
its class in Europe; it is said to have 
served as a model for the London Ex- 
change, burnt down in 1837. The Hotel 
de Ville, a marble structure, rebuilt in 
1581, after being destroyed by fire, is a magnificent fabric. The 
convent of the Recollets has been converted into a museum, in , 
which is a superb collection of paintings, including many that 
were formerly scattered among the different churches and con- 
vents. It comprises some of the choicest specimens of the Flem- 
ish school ; as Rubens, Van Dyke, Jordeaens, Van Vein, Martin 
de Vos, etc. Antwerp is very ancient. Ludovico Guicciardini, 
in his Descrizione de Pesi Bassi, describes it in 1560 as a city of 
vast wealth and the most extensive commerce ; adding, that it 
was no uncommon thing for 500 ships to enter and leave its port 
in a single day! And making every allowance for the exaggera- 
tion obvious in this statement, there is no dout that it then en- 
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@ more extensive foreign trade than any other city in the 
north of Europes» But this prosperity was destined to be of short 
duration. In 1575 it was sacked and partly burned by the Span- 
iards. In 1585 it was invested by the famous Alexander Farnese, 
Prince of Parma, who took it after a lengthened and memorable 
siege. After its capture the part of its merchants and 

incipal people emigrated to Amsterdam and other towns in the 
nited Provinces, carrying with them their capital, skill, and con- 
nections. The decline of its trade dates from this epoch, and was 
consummated by the Dutch obtaining the command of the river. 
Antwerp still retains mnch of the prestige of its former giery, al- 
though it ranks not now among the first European commercial cities. 


_ 
hich ia the retty cottage occu i fi; 
= 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE ROSE AND THE VIOLET. 


BY A. MORRELL OORY. 


On the bank of a streamlct in loveliness purling, 
Its innocent way through the midst of a grove, 
When the trees their soft banners of green were unfurling 
To deck in bright beauty their native alcove,— 
A small violet gratefully heavenward bearing 
A leaf-gathered dew-drop, the delicate hue 
Of its blue-mantled bearer reflecting, and wearing 
The imp ofh ly modesty, grew. 


And an eglantine flourished there too,- a rough brier 
Arrayed not in glory nor bloom, —and yet pride 

Had successfully taught it to view and admire 
The shadow portrayed in the stream by its side. 

It enjoyed the bland zephyrs, it danced in the gleamings 
Of sunlight, and heard the fond rivulet’s song 

Till in ecstasy lost, and then waked from its dreamings 
To find its sweet charmer still flowing along. 


A fair maid of sixteen, whose long ringlets were playing 
Around her white neck in the fresh morning breeze, 

And whose eye wore the vail of enchantment, came straying 
That way in seclusion beneath the tall trees. 

She was seeking a flower, a pretty wild flower, 
To render her world of enjoyment complete ; 

And some loving, protecting invisible power 
To the home of the violet directed her feet. 


She beheld the small flower, and, as she drew near it, 
“With trembling emotion began to disclose 

The warm passion she fel, when the pampering spirit 
That flattered the arrogant brier, arose 

From his couch underneath it, and loudly implored her 
To view but a moment its majesty, then 

To compare it with that of the herb that adored her, 
And visit the rose-tree in summer again. 


She stood still and remembered her own adolescence, 
The monitor’s sway who had deigned to address, 
And then recklessly stepping to bow acquiescence, 
The violet was crushed— but with fragrance to bless. 
When the summer was green, as the spirit entreated, 
She came to the spot her fair brow to adorn,— 
But the rose, when she called it, she found had secreted 
Behind its bright petals a virulent thorn. « 


> 


[Written for Gleasen’s Pictorial.) 


THE BEGGAR BOY. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Mr. Moneypenny shook his head. 

“Sure, sir, you’re not going to let me pass this comfortable 
place at night-fall, when I only ask the same shelter that your 
oxen and your horses have, and a toss on the straw which will be 
none the worse for it ?” 

Still Mr. Moneypenny shook his head. 

“ The night is keen, sir, and very, very cold; and I have noth- 
ing to pay my lodging, and it is very hard indeed that you wont 
give me a privilege that costs you nothing, and is of the very 
greatest consequence to me.” 

“ve answered you—and that should be enough. I can’t let 
stragglers into my out-houses, and I’ve no spare beds. There are 
taverns enough—try one of them.” 

** But I’ve no money.” 

“ That’s not my fault, that I am aware of. You have words 
enough. You ought to be in Congress, or the State Legislature, 
at least. I never heard such a tease, in the shape of a beggar, in 
my life.” 

The poor boy—for a boy he was—turned away. He was a 
stranger and a traveller—but he never had, till now, heard the 
hard word beggar applied to him. His little stock of money had 
held out until this evening by careful economy, for he had usually 
obtained food as he walked, almost without the asking, and lodg- 
ing besides. He was chilled through and dispirited, and without 
any definite purpose walked into the village inn, whose light 
shone invitingly. Nobody objected to his drawing near the fire, 
where he warmed his shivering limbs, and in the present comfort 
which that afforded, forgot his destitution. He mechanically read 
the various handbills and written notices, in the vain hope of 
something that might offer him a home. Finding nothing there, 
he studied the faces of the party in the room with no better result. 
Warmth obtained he began to feel the cravings of appetite, as he 


had eaten nothing for several hours. And he was tantalized, 


moreover, with the sound of the hissing fry, and the smell of 
comestibles which came through the often opened door. 

“ Supper for the gentleman,” at length was announced. 

A great, rosy-faced, good-natured man, who sat by the fireside, 
and had, unsuspected by our hero, been attentively observing him, 
arose to follow the not unwelcome summons. The poor boy 
looked wistfully and sighed. 

“ Come !” said rosy-face. 

“Me?” asked the boy; and he drew near the gentleman’s 
warm cheek, and whispered, “ I’ve no menéy.” 

“ Who couldn’t see that?” said the other. “It’s the very rea- 
son I asked you. Will you come ?”’ 

“ With many thanks—” 

“Not a word of that, my boy. Do you take anything before ¢” 

Of course our lad declined. But his new friend addressed 
himself to a preliminary modicum of spirits, and then led the 
way to a substantial supper, to which the boy did grateful and 
ample justice. The landlord, not to be outdone in generosity by 
his guest, refused to accept payment for the young man’s supper, 
and added the favor of telling him he might sleep in the haymow 


if he chose. Of course the homeless wanderer gratefully accepted 
the offered shelter, and as he required no servant to light him to 
his lodgings, at once repaired to the plate designated. He had 
scarcely taken possession before he heard voices below : 

“Ts the old man going to-night ?”’ some one asked the hostler. 
The hostler had not heard. And then our young hero heard a 
conversation between two other persons, to the purport that it 
would not do to let the “old man,” as they called him, off until 
morning. He had sold his cattle that day, and was well furnished 
with money. Oliver was uneasy. He waited a few moments, 
slipped down from his impromptu bed, and returned to the house. 
Neither his absence nor his return was noticed, and he saw, with 
seme uneasiness, that his new friend was furnished with “warm 
drink,”’ which he seemed to be enjoying with great gusto. Oliver 
was direct and straight-forward, and he went at once to the side 
of the “old man,” as the stable interlocutors had termed him, 
and asked for a word out of doors. ‘ Have you sold cattle to- 
day, sir?” he asked. 

“To be sure,” said the other, placing his hand inside of his 
waistcoat, to satisfy himself that his pocket-book was still there. 
“ What of that, my lad?” 

Oliver recounted what he had heard. 

“O ho!” said the other, with a chuckling laugh, “ I'll stay 
and face them out !” 

“ Well, sir—I’ve done my duty, and hope you don’t think me 
impertinent ?” 

“Not a bit—not a bit. Come to think, I wont stay. I'll go. 
Who are you?” 

“I’m a young man looking for shelter, clothing and food, and 
willing to earn them, I’ve no father and no mother—am many 
miles from what I used to call home, and have no friends. And 
I answer to the name of Oliver.” 

“ Well, Oliver, go tell the hostler to put that sorrel horse into 
the York wagon, and as you’ve no particular engagement, go home 
with me to-night. There are no highwaymen in the house, or 
footpads, but there are some people not much better—they are 
gamblers.” 

Oliver did as he was requested, and was not at all unwilling to 
change his stable quarters for a bed in the farmer’s house. Not 
to multiply words, the end of the adventure was that he was en- 
gaged as a farm-hand by his new acquaintance. 

Mr. Gregory was a farmer, well to do in this world. Every- 
thing about his homestead had an air of abundant and substantial 
comfort. He rejoiced in the possession of many acres, from 
which he was content to draw the means of living, without incur- 
ring debt, satisfied if he derived income sufficient from his farm 
to pay his taxes, and meet his inevitable cash expenses. The 
thought of accumulation or investment never occurred to him, 
although, in spite of his carelessness, ready money would some- 
times gather on his hands until he was compelled to “ put it out.” 
He had a thrifty, managing wife, and three children. The daugh- 
ter was at home, her mother’s assistant. The two sons were 
away,—like many farmers’ sons despising the honest indepen- 
dence of their father’s avocation. And Oliver came along very 
opportunely to be to Mr. Gregory what one or both of his own 
boys should have been. 

Oliver, as he had said, was an orphan boy, but his conduct 
proved that he had received good training. He caused Mr. Gre- 
gory’s farm to yield profits most gratifying, as they were unex- 
pected ; for many losses which had previously occurred from want 
of attention and foresight, ceased under his closer management. 
He had an innate aversion to idleness, and a habit of seeking and 
planning daily precautions against waste and inconvenience. 
And he insensibly and unintentionally so ingratiated himself with 
the female members of the household, that when a year or two 
had passed away, the thought of any parting or separation had 
ceased to be entertained by any of them. Oliver was an un- 
doubted fixture. It was in his power to introduce reforms and 
changes, and nobody objected to the rude bed which he constructed 
in an outhouse for the benefit of travellers, who, like him, on the 
night on which he came under Mr. Gregory’s notice, had neither 
shelter nor'the means of paying for it. 


Another change which he procured was the discontinuance of 
the spirit-ration, during harvest, and at other times when extra 
hands were employed upon the farm. He would gladly have per- 
suaded his master, also, from his daily potations, but that was an 
evil which, however much he desired, he could not immediately 
reach. He was forced to content himself with preventing, so far 
as possible, the evils of the habit which he could not induce Mr. 
Gregory to forego, 4nd on many occasions he stood between his 
friend, and loss or danger. If Oliver was not strictly a disin- 


terested friend, he came as near meriting that designation as the ' 


nature of things permits. Providence has so ordered things in 
this world, that it is next to impossible for a man to do his neigh- 
bors good without some reaction of that good to his own benefit. 

Others who would have Mr. Gregory consider them friends, 
were certainly not disinterested. Among these was Mr. Money- 
penny. That individual had an acquaintance with games of 
chance, modes of betting, and other hazards, which usually re- 
sulted in his own advantage, to the cost of whatever unfortunate 
he could inveigle into his meshes. He was one of the company 
whom Oliver frustrated at the inn on the first night upon which 
he met Mr. Gregory. True to the selfish and savage instincts of 
a gambler, he kept his eye upon the “young beggar.” Perhaps 
he might have forgotten the first offence—but Oliver repeated it; 
and as often as Mr. Gregory was exposed, managed to protect 
him. The interference with their vocation made the whole coterie 
angry, but none more so than Mr. Moneypenny. 

That worthy applied himself industriously to the purpose of 
breaking up the connection which saved Gregory from becoming 


completely the dupe of himself and his companions. Innuendos 
and insinuations against Oliver’s character were for a long time 
plied with little effect. Gregory knew too well the honesty and 
industry of his faithful foreman to have his faith in his integrity 
shaken by interested strangers. Every man, however, has a blind 
side, and Moneypenny discovered the weak point in Gregory's 
character. And after that all went swimmiingly for awhile with 
the confederates. 

“Don’t be in such haste, Gregory,”’ said Moneypenny to him 
one evening ; “your foreman will overlook it if you don’t get 
home for once till ten or eleven o’clock.” 

Gregory glared on him with anger and astonishment. 

“Perhaps you did ask Oliver’s permission, and were to stay 
If you did not, I will give you a written apology to 


Gregory paid no other attention to this sally than to order his 
horse peremptorily. Still the shot told, and the man felt more 
than he was willing to acknowledge, a falsé shame that he had 
submitted even to good direction. He grew less cordial and kind 
to his friend, his true friend, the “ beggar-boy,” and gave himself 
more license in drink and in idleness, to prove that he was his 
own master! Many aman has made a similar error. Money- 
penny was too skilful a tempter to repeat the provocation. He 
saw that it was doing its work, and that was enough. To over- 
do the matter would have been to defeat his purpose. Still there 
was left too much influence of the man over his master to suit the 
ends of the clique, and they bethought themselves of a new mode 
te lessen it. 

“ Are your sons at home, Gregory ?” asked Moneypenny. 

“ No—they neither of them take to farming.” 

“ It’s very well then that you have this Oliver What’s-his-name 
to look after matters.” 

“ T couldn’t have a better.” 

“Interest, man—interest. Everybody naturally guards his 
own, and is careful of property to which he hopes to have a 
title.” 

don’t understand you.” 

“ Perhaps not—but perhaps your daughter does. It’s all very 
well on some accounts to keep a faithful servant, but most people 
dislike the idea of harboring a stroller to marry into the family.” 


“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Gregory. But this shot had told as 
well as the other ; and when the farmer walked his horse past his 
kitchen-window, and saw the cheerful fire and light within, the 
scene was not pleasant to him. There sat his wife and daughter, 
each occupied with her needlework, while Oliver amused them by 
reading aloud. There was an air of domestic comfort there, 
which appeared to lose nothing by his absence. It looked like a 
party the members of which were pleased with each other—so 
well pleased that there seemed no doubt of a closer union by-and- 
by. Gregory was furious, and believed all and more than his 
artful enemies had suggested. 

As he entered the kitchen, Oliver rose and went out to take 
charge of the horse. There was a moody and sullen look on 
Gregory’s face, at which his wife and daughter were not aston- 
ished, for as he had become more in the habit of absenting him- 
self from home, gloom had gathered upon his brow, To-night 
his discontent was more apparent than ever, and was increased 
rather than abated by the efforts of his wife and daughter to dis- 
pel it. 

He was resolved upon a quarrel with Oliver; and when such a 
determination exists, the pretext will not long be wanting. But 
why quarrel? it may be asked. Two reasons. Gregory was in 
the wrong, and knew it. And he was in long arrears of debt, and 
really dependent upon one whom the custom of the world regarded 
as his dependent. Under such circumstances how could he part 
with him on pleasant terms ? 

Part with him he did, and went to ruin speedily. But a few 
years were necessary to accomplish great changes. Gregory’s 
habits grew from bad to worse. His farm ceased to support itself, 
and less did it yield an income. His ready money found its way 
into the pockets of his thievish companions, and in his old age 
he was obliged to mortgage his property. On the mortgage he 
was soon unable to pay the interest, and foreclosure was threat- 
ened. In vain he appealed for assistance to his friends. They 
had plundered him of all he possessed, and he ceased to be an 
object of interest, or even of tolerance, to them. They surely 
regretted, with hypocritical sorrow, that he had thrown away his 
property, and they professed to fear that he would throw himself 
away besides. But nobody would even credit him for necessaries, 
much less supply him with money. Drink had become a passion 
with him—a passion, which, in his poverty, he could no longer 
always gratify. 

He was furious when his forgotten debt to his old servant, with 
its arrears of interest, was put in suit, and judgment went against 
him by default. Other creditors followed, and Mr. Gregory was 
a completely ruined man. A sheriff’s sale wound up his affairs, 
and at the end of it he was doubly bankrupt, for the proceeds 
were not sufficient to satisfy the mortgage and the expenses of 
the sale. The judgment held against him by his discharged fore- 
man took the whole mortgage of the personal property, The 
conveyancer to whom the farm had been mortgaged was the pur- 
chaser ; and the same party also bought in all the farm stock, 
except such as happened to sell for more than its value. 

**T wish Oliver had remained with us !” sighed the wife, as they 
sat round the hearth, no longer. theirs, and looked painfully and 
uncertainly forward to their forced removal. 

“ Wishing does no good,” said Gregory ; “and if it did, I can- 
not see why you should wish that. Oliver was one of the first to 
hurry this ruin by bringing his. suit, like an ungrateful vagabond. 
If he had refrained, the others would not have thought of it.” 


him. 
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“Don’t flatter yourself,” said his wife, with some asperity. 
“ And for my part, since we must lose our home, I am glad that 
the just debt has preference over the others.” 

There was a knock at the door. In answer to the usual sum- 
mons to “walk in!” the subject of their conversation entered. 
Mr. Gregory offered him a chair with formal politeness. Mrs. 
Gregory offered him her hand, and Miss Gregory did not refuse 
hers when he essayed to take it. There was an awkward effort to 
enter into conversation. None of the party knew how to com- 
mence. With an apology for doing so, Oliver at length asked 
what were their plans. 

While Mr. Gregory was endeavoring mentally to concoct some- 
thing which should be sufficiently dignified and contemptuous, 
Mrs. Gregory answered that they had no plans. 

“ Would you like to remain here *” 

“ Of all things, if possible,” she answered. “ But that cannot 
be.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Gregory. ‘ We have been unfortu- 
nate, but have not lost all spirit. We could not consent to come 
under obligations to those who have ruined us.” 

Oliver smiled, with the slightest shade of bitterness, at Greg- 
ory’s idea of spirit and magnanimity. He felt the intention of 
the remark, but his conscience acquitted him ; and he proceeded 
to tell them how they might continue in their homestead, if they 
chose. The holder of the mortgage, who was the purchaser of 
the property, was quite ready to renew it to him (Oliver), and 
thus secure the interest in future, and escape the advance of 
more money on a property which would not yield more to a non- 
resident in.rent than it would pay in interest. Having given 
them this information, and desired them to postpone their answer 
till the morrow, Oliver took his leave. 

Curtain colloquies are remarkable'for their influence over hus- 
bands who are rebellious when wide awake and stirring. Sleep 
is a pacificator, and Mr. Gregory having been talked into slum- 
ber by his helpmate, awoke in the morning disposed to be placa- 
ble. The issue will readily be conjectured. Oliver entered in 
possession very much on the old footing, only that Mr. Gregory 
had no longer the temptation of large sums in his pocket on cat- 
tle-market days. Oliver furthermore verified Mr. Moneypenny’s 
prediction, by marrying the daughter ; and it is shrewdly suspected 
that this was an event to which she had never ceased to look for- 
ward, though Oliver was driven away from the homestead. 


Matters soon resumed their cheerful look at the Gregory farm. 
Not only was the interest on the mortgage promptly paid, but the 
principal was annually diminished, until in a few years the estate 
was Oliver’s property in fee simple. 

And Mr. Moneypenny? For many years he disappeared from 
the neighborhood. His claims against Gregory were contested, 
and shown on trial to be “ without consideration.” Disgrace fol- 
lowed the exhibition which the suit caused, and losses of various 
kinds followed disgrace. His fellow-harpies devoured the rem- 
nant of his effects, and their evil practices finally brought down 
the whole of the knavish coterie to their true level. 


The bed for the stranger is still kept up at the Gregory farm. 
One night an old man who applied for shelter was put there to 
rest. In the morning he was reported ill, and Oliver was shocked 
to recognize in him his old enemy, Mr. Moneypenny. He was 
brought to the house and well cared for till he recovered. And 
then, perhaps you are ready to say, he was given constant shelter 
and employment. Not at all. Oliver is not romantic in his 
generosity, and would not endanger his own household to serve a 
stranger, Mr. Moneypenny went his way when he was restored 
to health, and finds in this land of plenty no lack of food when 
he js hungry, or of labor when he is disposed to undertake it. 


_/ Every condition has its consolations. And Mr. Moneypenny 
is not without his. For whenever the course of the Hon. Oliver 
——, in Congress, is alluded to in his hearing, Mr. M. says : 

“ Knew the fellow when he was a boy. Always knew he would 
make something. Told him myself he would get into Con- 
gress!’ But further than this, relative to his early knowledge of 
lon. Oliver ——, Mr. Moneypenny deposeth not. 


The path to a respectable position in life is left open to all who 
are disposed to make the most of their abilities and opportunities ; 
and who are correct in their principles of conduct and consistent 
in following them. Integrity, seconded by industry, usually 

- makes riches, and in cases where wealth is not attained, the hon- 
est man has a capital within himself, which no process can de- 
prive him of. Success to the many honorables who are yet in the 
school of adversity ! 


4 
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THE POET BURNS. 


Burns was one of the few poets fit to be seen. It has been as- 
serted that genius is a disease—the malady of physical inferiority. 
It is certain that we have heard of Pope, the hunchback ; of Scott 
and Byron, the cripples ; of the epileptic Julius Cesar, who, it is 
said, never planned a great battle without going into fits; and of 
Napoleon, whom a few years of trouble killed; where Cobbett (a 
man of talent, not of genius), would have melted St. Helena, 
rather than have given up the ghost with a full belly. If Pope 
could have leaped over five-barred gates, he probably would not 
have written his inimitable sofa and lap-dog poetry; but it does 
not follow that he would not have'written the “ Essay on Man ;” 
and they who assert that genius is a physical disease, should re- 
member that, as true critics are more rare than true poets, we 
have only one in our language, William Hazlitt ; so very tall and 
complete men are rare as genius itself, a fact well known to 
sons who have the appointment of constables. And if it is 
undeniable that God wastes nothing, and that we, therefore,. 
haps, seldom find a-gigantic body combined with the soul of 

“Eolian tones ; it is equally undeniable that Burns was an excep- 
tion to the oe man 0 oo: tall, strong, and handsome as 
any man could be pi out of a ata country fair. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
THE FIRST VIOLET. 
GIFT OF AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


BY H. MARION STEPHENS. 


It came to my heart like a gleam of light, 

To waken its pulse into wild delight; 

For it told a tale in its gentle bloom, 

How the carth had burst from its winter gloom. 


It came with the balm of a bright spring day, 7 
And I longed to be out with the rills at play, 

Where the sky bends down with a softer smile, 

And the fresh leaves whisper of love the while,— 


Where the wild song floats on the dreamy air, 
As the swelling birds are unfolding there,— 
Where the sweet blue gems in the vale are seen, 
And the grass springs up with a deeper green,— 


Where the forest fern and the saucy brake 

Bend down with a kiss to the sleeping lake,— 
Where the lovely stream in its tufted bed 

Gleams out through the fringe like a silver thread,— 


Where the star-winged bee with a drowsy hum 

Seems telling his friends that the flowers have come,— 
And the earth looks glad that 4 fairy spell 

Has wakened the buds which it loved so well. 


It came to my heart with the perfumed air, 

And nestled away with the wild flowers there ; 

And oft will I lighten a lonely hour 

By the kind word breathed through that simple flower. 


> 


(Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS.—No. 4. 


BY MISS ANNE T. WILBUR. 


ST. PETERSBURG IN WINTER. 


The Carnival—The Square of the Admiral Russi: 


Ws are now approaching the carnival, that noisy week—for 
such is in Russia the length of this period of popular diversion,— 
eight days, neither more nor less; the eight days which precede 
Lent. 

We will pass over the fashionable assemblies, masked balls, 
dancing dejeuners, all festivals which, except in a few particulars, 
resemble those of Paris or Vienna. We prefer to describe the 
carnival of the people, the rejoicings more especially Muscovite ; 
they are more humble, as we shall see, but not less lively and 
impassioned. 

And first, let us pause on the square of the Admiralty; it has 
been taken possession of by architects ; they are taking measure- 
ments, drawing plans, tracing the outlines of a little city. Mate- 
rials are soon piled up; the carpenters arrive; they set them- 
selves to the work; these men, armed only with a hatchet, that 
wonderful instrument in the hands of the Russian artisan, fashion 
wood in a hundred ways, square it, saw it, pierce it, polish it, sub- 
mit it to all the demands of carpentry. Very soon the frames of 
houses arise; then the roofs ; afterwards come the walls ; this is 
the easiest ; for it is only necessary to nail on planks. These 
houses, as we see, are barracks, but they affect in their forms the 
most varied styles of architecture. This one is decked with the 4 
oyives and trefles of the middle ages ; this has borrowed its form 
from Byzantine buildings; this has all the varieties of Chinese 
fancy; some are modelled from the architecture of the Renais- 
sance ; others, more simple, are satisfied to imitate the farms of 
La Brie or of Champagne. Each of these barracks, whatever 
may be their form and character, has its balcony for the show of 
Paillasse or Harlequin; for this strange city, springing up in a 
few days in the midst of a public square, will soon contain all the 
rope-dancers, horse-jockeys, showmen, jugglers, mountebanks, in 
short, all the clowns of the empire, who come hither to practise 
their professions by exciting the public curiosity, reinforced by 
the great drum and the eaters of flaming tow. 

Before these barracks rise the mountains of ice. There are 
two towers placed opposite each other at a distance of from two 
to three hundred toises (four to six hundred yards), and terminated 
by a covered terrace, from whence starts an inclined plane, slightly 
elevated in the middle, which, reaching the ground at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, continues to run horizontally to the end of the 
space which separates the two towers. Thus there are two paths 
which meet and ran parallel with each other, each terminating at 
the foot of the opposite mountain. These paths are formed of 
slabs of ice hewn from the Neva, perfectly adjusted and admirably 
smooth. 

In the interval between the mountains and the barracks, are 
raised swings of every form ; escarpolettes, windmill cars, sleighs, 
wagons, cradles, nothing is wanting to the collection. Swings 
are a national pleasure ; the Russian loves them passionately ; to 
be well established in a little suspended car, and, during his serial 
evolutions to crack nuts and sing his village songs, is for him hap- 
piness most to be desired—always after the ice-mountains. 

The week of preparation is over. Sunday arrives. It is the 
first day of the carnival. At noon the katchelis (swings) are open ; 
a thousand flags and banners unfold in the air their capricious 
forms. The orchestras of the barracks commence their sympho- 
nies. Some are very good. The merchants of dainties are at 
their posts ; some sell nuts and gingerbread, others make bliniers, 
a species of thick and heavy pancake, the delight of Muscovite 
stomachs. The latter, like the purveyor of Gostinoi-door, offers 


K 


* to amateurs the most varied repasts. Then Comes the tea mer- 


chant, without whom there could be no genuipe public fete in 
Russia, as with the cocoa-merchants at Paris. 

The ice mountains are opened. See the moujiks (peasants) 
clad, over their warm Joutoupes, with the large blue caftan, their 
heads coiffed with a cloth cap or Tartar bonnet; they advance, 
carrying a little sled under their arms, and climb the large stair- 
way behind the mountains. The sled is of great simplicity ; it 
consists of a little plank fixed on two steel runners. The light 
vehicle is placed on the edge of the terrace, its proprietor seats 
himself upon it, after having carefully arranged his full garments. 
He stretches out his legs, inclining his body a little forward, but 
it is quickly thrown back at the moment the sled is launched on 
the declivity of ice. The impression experienced at this moment 
is undefinable ; respiration is suddenly compressed ; one experi- 
ences a strange and delicious oppression. Meanwhile the sled, 
swift as an arrow, passes, with the rapidity of lightning, the sleds 
which arrive from the opposite mountain, at the foot of which its 
fantastic race soon expires. 

It must not be thought that these gliding cars only need to be 
pushed forward to pursue their road. On the contrary, they must 
be guided with extreme address. The conductor, with his arms 
hanging behind, must retain it in a direct line, either by the bal- 
ancing of his body, or imperceptible touches of his hand on the 
ice. The apprenticeship is rude and somewhat dangerous, for 
the sled, roughly leaving its inexperienced conductor, lets him 
roll over the icy hill, at the foot of which he arrives only after 
having hit himself severely against the parapets, and consequently 
black and blue with contusions, fortunate if he has escaped the 
shock of some sled behind him. These shocks may break the 
head, ribs, limbs, or kill at once. It may be supposed that great 
care is exercised ; accidents of this nature are therefore very rare. 

Thus the day passes away, a day very quickly flown, if we 
recollect that at four o’clock in the afternoon night has come ; but 
there is a morrow, and so on to the last day. 

Towards the end of the week, a crowd of elegant equipages are 
collected around the katchelis. The aristocracy come to enjoy the 
pleasures of the barracks, witness Harlequin and Columbine, 
and applaud the prodigious metamorphoses of Pierrot. After- 
wards come the grand carriages of the court, drawn by four horses 
richly caparisoned, filled with the young girls of the institute of 
St. Catharine, an educational establishment for noble ladies, 
under the immediate patronage of the empress. We may count 
more than sixty of these gala carriages, driven by coachmen in 
court livery, and followed by grand lacqueys in scarlet vestments. 
At the doors and windows are crowds of pretty faces, their owners 
gaily conversing, proud of the conveyance in the imperial carriages. 

We have spoken of the ice mountains of the katchelis. These 
are public, and last only eight days; but there are private ones 
which remain all winter. They belong to different societies of 
young people, who have them built at the common expense. The 
Swiss mountains are at Kammenoi-Ostroff, the island where the 
summer residences of the inhabitants of St. Petersburg are situ- 
ated. But the island has actually disappeared, and one could 
hardly recognize the topography of these places in summer, so 
verdant, so animated, so perfumed. They present to the eye only 
a desert of ice. The coquettish villas which embellish the island, 
are concealed under a covering of coarse matting, itself hid 
beneath snow. ‘The tall firs and tufted birches wave sadly their 
naked brapches, often loaded with ice, on which rest flocks of, 
sinister ravens ; everywhere the aspect is sad, gloomy, desolate. 

Then the Swiss mountains are built at Kammenoi-Ostroff, in 
the part of the island nearest St. Petersburg. They are much 
frequented, especially on Sundays. The most charming parties 
meet there and give themselves up entire days to the pleasare of 
sliding. These mountains are not inferior in height to those of 
the katchelis, and the young people who come hither equal in 
skill the most expert moujiks. They have adopted a costume 
which leaves them more freedom of motion. A sort of hussar 
jacket, Russian furred boots, a Scotch cap and large red leather 
gloves, constitute the peculiarities of this graceful and easy dress. 

It is useless to say that their sleds are far from being as simple 
as the others- They are mounted on English steel, of excessive 
fineness ; the body is covered with staffed cushions and valuable 
carpeting, often embroidered by beloved hands. They are more 
elevated on their slender runners, narrower, and of forms infi- 


nitely more elegant. 
e ladies, even the most timid, trust themselves to the skill 


of these spirited cavaliers, who often dispute the honor of their 
company. Nevertheless, if the court come to the mountains, and 
the empress takes a fancy to slide, it is usually a coarse peasant 
who has the honor to conduct her. 

Nothing is so singular and picturesque as a party at the moun- 
tains by torchlight ; and it ie a pleasure which is afforded more 
than once during the winter to the society of St. Petersburg. But 
here the skill of the sled-drivers is severely tested; for the glare 
of the lights, reflected on the ice of the inclined plane, throws on 
the dazzled eye miliions of scintillations, and makes the great 
shadows of the tall firs around seem to tremble. And yet the 
young people give themselves up to the most eccentric, the most 
perilous, the most extravagant feats. Excited by the danger 
itself, they seem to brave and defy it. Some extend themselves 
on the narrow bases of their sleds, face downwards, others on their 
backs ; these on their knees, those, standing, guide the sled by 
the simple balancing of their bodies ; others, disdaining every 
species of vehicle, their feet armed with skates, trace capricious 
festoons on the polished ice. Often, the result of these joyous 
parties is to confirm an affair of the heart, which but for their 
piquant aid would have peaceably died away in the repose of or- 
dinary life. It is seldom that the season of mountains terminates 
without the addition of many happy couples to the society of St. 
Petersburg. 


7 
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CITY OF PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 

This manufacturing city, of which we give a representation above, 
- contains some fifty thousand inhabitants. The city stands at the 
junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers, which, by 
their union, form the Ohio. It is built upon the triangular plain, 

enclosed on two rides by these two rivers, extending parly u 
the highlands, by which the side opposite to the point is bounded. 
The distanee from the point back to these highlands is about one 
mile ; and the different prominences are known 
by the names of Grant’s, Ayer’s, and Quarry 
Hills. The place was laid out in 1765, on the 
bank of the Monongahela; with streets run- 
ning parallel to the river, and others running 
back from the river at right angles with them. 
The same arrangement was followed when, 
afterwards, the town began to be built upon 
the bank of the Alleghany; so that the cross 
streets, starting at right angles from the two 
rivers, necessarily meet obliquely, at a point a 
few streets back from the Alleghany. Thus 
the city, in its outline, bears a strong resem- 
blance to the lower part of the city of New 
York. The city is united to the adjacent 
country, beyond the two rivers, by a bridge 
over each, and by ferries. The site, says a 
writer on the spot, is a real amphitheatre, 
formed by the hand of nature. The rivers 
flow in channels from 450 to 465 feet below 
the highest peaks of the. neighboring hills, 
which, by accurate measurement, have been 
found to vary thus slightly between these rela- 
tive elevations. These hills surrounding the 
city are filled with bituminous coal, which is 
easily quarried and brought to the city, and 
affords unequalled facilities for manufacturing 
eperations, for fuel, and for lighting the streets 
and dwellings with gas. The principal coal 
strata lie at an elevation of above 300 feet 
above the part of the city which is on the allu- 
vial plain; and so uniform is this geological 
feature, that a levelling instrument, placed at 
the mouth of any of the beds, if carried round 
the horizon, cerries*the circle of vision along 
the openings of all the other mines. The coal 
formation is here, as in every other part of the 
Ohio valley, level; so much so-as- toren- 
der the draining of the mines difficuit.. These 
hills, though steep, are not generally precipit- 
ous, and afford from their verdant slopes and 
s a series of rich and varied landscapes. 
he fertility of the soil continues to their very 
summits. There is nothing of barrenness vis- 
ible, but the forests, fields, meadows, orchards 
and gardens, exhibit one panorama of beauty 
and abundance. Pittsburg occupies the site 
of the former French fort Du Quesne, which 
the French held possession of from 1754 to 
1758, and whence, by instigating the Indians 
to hostilities, they brought so much terror to 
the frontier settlements of Pennsylvania. It 
was here, ii 1755, that General Braddock lost 
his life, and the army under him suffered a 
defeat, in an attempt to drive the French from 
this post, and that the youthful Washington 
displayed his military skill, and gave promise 
of his farure greatness, by conducting in a 
masterly manner the retreat of the shatvered 
forces. A subsequent expedition, with a more 
formidable. force, under General Forbes, was 
successful in striking terror into the enemy, 
so they burned the fort and abandoned = 


place ; though not without having routed and 


VIEW OF INDIAN FALLS, NEAR COLD SPRING, NEW YORK. 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


dispersed an advanced detachment of 800 men, sent forward under 
Captain Grant; which they did, with the aid of the Indians, by 
surrounding them, upon what is now Grant’s Hill, and killing and 
capturing about 300 of their number. Among the prisoners taken 
was the captain himself. The English, having dispossessed the 
French, erected a ere! stockade, which they called Fort 
Pitt; and in 1759, General Stanwix commenced the construction 


of a more formidable work, which cost the British government 


£60,000 sterling. This fort sustained an attack from the Indians 
in 1763. Some remains of a brick redoubt, which was built in 
1764, after peace was restored between the French and the En- 
lish, are still visible. Until after the close of the Revolutionary 
ar, Pittsburg continued to be only a small place. In 1775, the 
number of dwellings within the present limits of the city was not 
more than twenty-five or thirty. But in 1784, the ground, which 
belonged to Penn’s manor, and was the rty of the family, 
was laid out into town lots, and sold rapidly. 
Two years later, the first number of the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette was published here, in which 
it was stated that the number of houses in the 
village was about 100. In 1778, the county of 
Alleghany was constituted, and in 1791, Pitts- 
burg became the county town. ‘The earliest 
authentic account of the population is in the 
Pittsburg Gazette for January 9, 1796 ; when, 
by a census just taken, it appeared that it 
amounted to 1395. It was during this year 
that Louis Philippe, afterwards king of the 
French, visited this place, and spent consider- 
able time there. Pittsburg is compactly built, 
with many handsome edifices, chiefly of brick ; 
which, however, have a dark and smoky ap- 
pearance, from the falling soot of the bitumin- 
ous coal, which is used to such an extent by 
the manufactories and otherwise. Among the 
public buildings, the new court house, situated 
upon an elevation which commands an exten- 
sive view, is a splendid edifice, of the Grecian 
Doric order of architecture, 165 feet long and 
100 feet deep. The height of the dome above 
the ground is 148 feet. The cost of this build- 
ing was about $200,000. A splendid Roman 
Catholic cathedral, located on Grant’s ‘Hill, 
makes an imposing arance, The build- 
ings of the Western University of Pennsylva- 
nia are also situated near Grant’s Hill. The 
Third Presbyterian Church, several of the 
banking houses, and somé of the hotels, 
are also fine buildings. There are three mar- 
ket houses, and a museum containing many 
Indian curiosities. Three covered bidges 
cross the Alleghany River, one of which has 
a walk for foot passengers upon the top. A 
bridge ‘also “crosses the Monongahela, 1500 
feet ir length, which was erected at an expense 
of $102,000. The is chiefly in this 
river, because the depth of water is greater here 
than.in the Many 
of interest might also be enumerated our 
limits permit. 


INDIAN FALLS, NEAR COLD SPRING. 

New York State abounds in large and small 
falis, of the most beautiful , Fichi 
repaying the tourist who visits’ them, a 
forming the constant resort of artists from all 
marters to sketch and faithfully delineate 

em. That which our artist has depicted 
here is called Indian Falls, and is situated 
near Cold Spring, in, the State referred to, 
and. is formed by Indian Brook, so called, 
which also gives material for several lesser 
falls in its romantic course. Nia the 


_ father-of waterfalls, is also situated in New 


York State; and artists tell us that nowhere 


in Europe are there more picturesque seenes of 
the character to be found, than are presenting 
themselves to the observant traveller'in the 
various portions of this extensively watered 
State, where nature exhibits so many charms. 
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THE NEW POLICE BADGE. 


- Our good has long claimed inence her sister 
capitals in the United for the high easter onl efficiency 
of her police organization. is department of the city govern- 
ment is composed of men who, for sterling worth, courage, deter- 
mination and intelligence, stand unrivalled by any like body of 
men in the Union. Of this arm of the law, our citizens are justly 
proud, because of the perfection to which its organization has been 


THE NEW BADGE OF THE BOSTON POLICE. 


brought. Our city fathers have lately passed an order, which has 
been put in practice, relative to the distinctive badge to be worn 
by the police. Heretofore they have worn the word “police” in 
large metallic letters around the hat; but this uncouth fashion is 
now discarded, and the star emblem on the left breast adopted. 
The new badge is similar in size and shape to that worn by the 
Baltimore police, being a six-pointed, elongated star, radiating 
from an oval shield, or plate, in the centre. On this shield in 
the Boston star, as is represented in our engraving, is a figure of 
Justice, raised in bas-relief, holding the sword and les ; upon 
the pedestal at her feet—on which is inscribed the date of the 
foundation of the city,—stands a-hound, emblematical of watch- 
fulness and activity. The whole forming a beautiful and appro- 

riate design, which is accurately represented by the accompany- 

g engraving, drawn from an impression of the die, furnished us 
by the designer and manufacturer, Mr. E. ‘A. G. Roulston, of this 
eity, to whom is due much credit for this last of the many elegant 
sj ecimens of his handiwork. Mr. R. is an ingenious workman, 
and has done himself credit in this production. 


FONT HILL, RESIDENCE OF EDWIN FORREST, ESQ. 
Mr. Forrest, the American ian, has built him a fine, 
stately mansion, about a mile south of Yonkers, N. Y., on the east 
bank of the Hudson River, a fine view of the castle-like structure 
being afforded in passing up or down the river, though not from a 
point immediately opposite, as it is partially shut out from view 
the rocks and trees which form a screen to the river side. It is 
situated on rising ground, and is accessible from the railroad track 
or nearest landing by a romantic winding path. Its style of archi- 
tecture is half-Norman, half-Tudor, turret rising above turret, as 
represented in our engraving, and its base surrounded by a wild 
growth of luxuriant underwood, and flowers, and cedars. The 


VIEW OF FONT HILL, 


edifice is deserted now, and its ae owner finds more conge- 
nial residence in town life. The library, an octangular apart- 
ment, looks towards the river, and the various rooms are spacious, 
being a mingling in their finish of ancient and modern styles. The 
view from the turrets of Font Hill is sublime in summer, the lake- 
like Hudson adding that charm to the scenery which water alone 
can give. There are few spots in America more beautifully situ- 
ated than Mr. Forrest’s castle at Font Hill. We have too often 
spoken of this eminent tragedian personally, to require any detailed 
account of him in this connection, and we can only add here that 
the same extraordinary success and popularity attend his pro- 
fessional career, which has realized for him a large fortune, and a 
lasting and honorable fame among his countrymen. 


~ 
FORKEST CASTLE, AT YUNKERS, NEW YORK. 


SUGAR ESTATE NEAR MATANZAS, CUBA. 

The view given below its the well-known and de- 
lightfal sugar plantation of John Chartrand, situated some fifteen 
miles from Matanzas, near the village of Limonar, where Vice 
President King was so hospitably entertained not | since. 
This spot is one of those lovely gardens for which the Island of 
Cuba is so justly celebrated, while the salubrity of the atmosphere 
renders it a delightful residence for the invalid. It is approach- 
able from Matanzas by railroad, and is situated within five min- 
utes’ walk of the depot. The road leading to “ Ariadne”—the 
name by which the estate is known—is beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion, running through a splendid avenue of palms—that king of 


the tropical forest,—and orange-trees, with all the surroundings ot 
floral beauty, characteristic of this land of the sun. The hospi- 
tality of the host of Ariadne is proverbial, and his generous solici- 
tude and unremitting attention—for which all remuneration was 
refused—to our Vice President, deserves a national token of ap- 
preciation. Mr. Chartrand’s estate gives employment to over one 
hundred slaves, and a happier or better managed set of men can- 
not be found on the island. Mr. C. was formerly a resident in St. 
Domingo, and had his life saved by a faithful slave, whom he 
brought to the United States, and afterwards carried with him 1 
Cuba. This slave lived with him as his friend, and died in his 
-house, at the age of 90 years. Mr. King, since his return, grate- 
fully expresses his estimate of the hospitality he there received. 


— 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE PROPHECY. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


We two were playmates,— Rosaly 

Had lived by three years more than I. 
One wild March day she said to me,— 

“ Sweet, would you grieve if I should die?” 


The black cock clapped his wings and crew 
Loud, from the willow overhead ; 

I laughed for the good sign—she drew 
Her gold hair through her hands and said,— 


The while the tears came,— We shall play 
Under these boughs no more!” Alas! 
I know now that she saw that day 
The daises in the churchyard grass. 


I tried to see the squirrel climb 
The silver beech-bole,—tried to see 
The bees, thick-flying,—all the time 
My eyes were fixed on Rosaly. 


A week or more the March had worn 
Upon the April’s flowery way,— 

On our low bed sweet Rosy lay, 
So pale, and all her long locks shorn. 


Across her pillow in bright strands 
I saw them fall (and wept to see), 
The self-same way her little hands 


I had been with her all the night ; 
Softly she slept the time away. 
In the wet woods before the light 
The little brown birds sang for day. 
Over the locks that lay across 
The pillow where so well she slept, 
Long years has grown the churchyard moss,— 
One golden tangle only, kept. 


“+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
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THE FORTUNES OF A GUITAR TEACHER. 


THE 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Jean Laval was a guitar teacher. His room was near the 
corner of the Rue des Saints Peres and the Quai Voltaire. It 
was towards the middle of the day that Jean sat at his desk, en- 
gaged in composing a lesson for his favorite instrument. He was 
a tall, gracefully-formed man, somewhere about thirty years of 
age, with a face full of sparkling intelligence and natural goodness, 
and he would have been remarkably handsome had it not been for 
a large, frightful-looking scar upon his right cheek. I say a 
frightful looking one, not because it looked so now, but because it 
must have been a frightful occasion that gave it. Yet Jean Laval 
was a good-looking man. He had been in Paris but,a year, and 
during that time he had made quite a number of friends, but how 
those friends came to him, was a mystery he could not solve. He 
had not sought them, nor had he used any great endeavors to 
keep them ; for his scanty purse could not warrant a very extended 
circle of companions. 

Jean had just closed his portfolio, when the dcor of his room 
was thrown open, and a young and gaily-dressed man entered. 


“ Ah, Monsieur Laval,” said the new comer, carelessly taking 
a seat, “I’m glad I’ve caught you in. We are to have a glorious 
time to-night, and you must join us.” 

“T don’t know about that, de Pommoy,” returned Laval, 
thoughtfully. 

“ But why not?” asked Hugh de Pommoy, who was one of the 
most gallant young men of the gay Parisian circles. “ We can’t 
get along without you. Just take your guitar along, and we’ll 
give some of our fair friends a serenade. Come, don’t say no.” 

“T believe I must.” 

“Pshaw! Why, what’s the matter with you, Laval ?”’ 

“Nothing, only these gay scenes don’t stit me. I am not used 
to them.” 

“No, I suppose not,” smilingly retarned de Pommoy. “ You 
are more used to the rattle of, arms and the smell of powder. By 
the way, now that we ate alone, why can’t you give me a sketch 
of your history? You've kept us in the dark on that subject.” 

* My history could be of no interest to you.” 

“O yes, it must be. Yours must have been an eventful life.” 

“It has been somewhat eventful, I must own.” 

“So I thought,” said de Pommoy; “and now if you have rny 
reason for wishing it kept a secret, I assure you I will not betray 
it. Come, let’s have it, for I’ve long been on nettles to know all 
about you.” 

“ Well,” returned Laval, half-reluctantly, “if you think an out- 
line of my life would interest you any, I’m sure I’ve no objections 
to giving it, though you may use your own judgment about telling 
it to others.” 

“ Go on,” said de Pommoy. 

“T was born in this city,” commenced Jean Laval. “My 
father was a poor scavenger.” 

“ A scavenger !” echoed de Pommoy. “‘ However, the father of 
the King of Naples was only an innkeeper.” 

“ When I was only six years of age, I was left an orphan,” 
continued Laval, “and in order to support myself I tried to work 
for a boot-black, and when I was eight years old, I obtained a box, 
blacking and brushes, aad went through the streets. ‘I got a sou 


for every pair of boots I blacked, and sometimes a gentleman 
would give me more. In one year I made out to save enough to 
buy me a tin case, and to fill it with pins, needles, tapes, ribbons, 
etc., and with this I determined to push out and see the country. 
In six months I had travelled through more than a dozen depart- 
ments, and had got back as far as Alencon, where I came across 
the first real incident of my life. I was then only nine and a half 
years old, though I was remarkably stout for my age. It was 
near dusk, and I was trudging along by the banks of the Sarte, 
when I was startled by a loud racket behind me, and on turning, 
I saw a horse coming towards me at a leaping, plunging gallop, 
on the back of which was a young lady, who was shriexing loudly 
for help. The whole course of my life had tended to make me 
bold and reckless, and dropping my tin case, I sprang forward 
just in time to seize the horse by the bridle, and he at once settled 
back upon his haunches. It was fortunate I caught the bridle as 
I did, for in another moment the animal would have plunged into 
the river. “The lady quickly slipped from her saddle, and instinct- 
ively turned towards me. She was a beautiful creature, not over 
seventeen or eighteen years of age ; but her face was pale, and she 
would have sank upon the ground had not a gentleman at that 
moment dashed up to the spot, leaped from his horse, and caught 
her in his arms. I still held the beast I had caught by the bridle, 
but the noise of the other startled him, and with a furious plunge 
he dashed from me. The sudden jerk upon the reins threw me 
forward, and just as the horse cleared me, he let fly his heels, and 
one of his sharp shoes struck.me here.” 

Laval laid his finger upon his scarred cheek as he spoke. 

“TI never saw the young lady again, nor did I come to my 
senses till over a week had passed away; but the circumstance 
proved a fortunate one for me, for it threw me into the house of 
an honest miller with whom I lived till I was twenty-one, and 
while there I learned to play the guitar, and so proficient did I 
become that—”’ 

“Hold!” exclaimed de Pommoy, who was fast turning white 
with some strong emotion. “Do you mean to say that you got 
that wound on the cheek by a kick from a horse ?”’ 

“Just as I have told you.” 

“ And were you never an officer in the army ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ And never in the army ?” 

“Never.” 

“Don’t trifle with me, Monsieur Laval. I will not reveal your 
whereabouts, if you have enemies.” 

“Enemies! Reveal!” repeated Laval, with a marked degree 
of astonishment in his manner. “I do not comprehend you.” 

“In one word, Monsieur Laval, did you ever hold any post of 
honor under the Emperor Napoleon ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then you have most egregiously humbugged us !” exclaimed 
de Pommoy, starting up from his seat. 

“T am more in the dark now than ever,” said Laval, with forced 
calmness. 

“ We have always supposed you to be somebody.” 

“So I am—a man.” 

“QO, peste! We have supposed you to be one of the officers of 
Napoleon’s army, and that you chose an incog. for fear of Louis, 
and with that understanding we have suffered your company.” 

“‘T never gave out such an idea.” 

“But you allowed others to entertain it.” 

“I never did, Monsieur de Pommoy. I never knew that such 
an idea with regard to myself was abroad. When I came to Paris 
a year ago, I settled quietly down in my present quarters, and I 
have sought the society of no one.” 

“But you have visited some of the first families in the city.” 

“ Yes—to give lessons on the guitar.” " 

“What dupes we have been!” uttered de Pommoy. “It got 
whispered about that you were a hero, and your looks, your bear- 
ing, and, above all, that scar on your check, seemed to confirm 
the report. But a scavenger—a boot-black—a pedler—a miller’s 
boy—a guitar teacher! O01!” 

With these incoherent words, Monsieur Hugh de Pommoy 
seized his hat, and fled from the apartment. 


It was some moments before Laval recovered from his astonish- 
ment, but when he did get his feelings under perfect control, the 
whole truth flashed upon him. He could now understand the 
secret,of the friendship he had received. Paris was filled with 
remnants of Napoleon’s disbanded army, many of the officers of 
which dared not yet make themselves very conspicuous under the 
eye of the fretfal, choleric Louis XVIIL., and the poor guitar 
teacher had been taken for one of them. A sort of painful smile 
passed over his face, and he endeavored to dispel the feelings 
which had been called up by resorting to his guitar. But it was 
of no use. His heart had learned to lean somewhat upon the 
friendships that had c.ustered around it, and he could not thus 

have them torn away without experiencing a pang of grief.. He 
had no relation on earth—none to care for him, unless, indeed, it 
might be the old miller who had brought him up. But after all, 
perhaps all his acquaintances might not prove like de Pommoy. 

Towards evening, Jean Laval descended from his room for a 
short walk. He turned to the left, and passed along the Quai 
@’Orsay, and from thence he crossed the Pont Royal. When 
half-way across he met some half-dozen of his acquaintances, and 
instinctively he smiled and raised his hat, but they sneered and 
turned away their heads, and he heard the words—‘“ Scavenger !” 
Beggar 

Jean Laval felt a cold chill upon his heart, and with a slow 
step he entered upon the Quai des Tuileries, where he met more 
of his quondam friends, and they, too, turned away to let him 


“ They're all gone!” murmured Laval to himself. ‘“ And this 
is the friendship of the world! This is the heart of Parisian love. 
Had this scarred cheek of mine been gained upon the bloody bat- 
tle-field of the emperor, I should have been a hero and a man ; but 
now that it turns out that it was only gained in saving the life of 
a helpless fellow-creature, I gm nothing. Ay, worse than nothing, 
for I am a mark for contempt. Well, let them go.” 

Thus speaking with himself, the guitar teacher kept on till he 
reached the Pont Louis X VI., and having crossed over the river, 
he turned his steps back towards his room. 

The next day Jean went out into the city, but wherever he met 
any of his acquaintances, they invariably failed to recognize him, 
and one or two females, with whom he had been on social terms, 
tossed their heads in disdain as he passed them. No wonder the 
poor man felt sick at heart when he returned to his room, and 
that a sense of deep loneliness should creep over him. 

That evening he had a lesson to give, and as soon as it was 
dark, he took his guitar and started off. It was a princely man- 
sion where he stopped, in the Rue St. Honore, and upon ringing 
the bell, a servant appeared at the door, and at once showed the 
applicant into a splendidly-furnished drawing-room, where he was 
soon joined by a girl who might have seen nineteen years, and 
perhaps twenty. She was not of that cast of features that would 
at once strike the connoisseur as beautiful, and some might have 
thought her rather too short and embonpoint; but be that as it 
may, she was sueh an one as it would be very easy to love; for 
her every movement and look, and the very light of her deep blue 
eyes, had a winning grace of kindness and good nature, and the 
smile that seldom left her dimpled cheeks spoke of a soul at per- 
fect rest with its own.conscience. Sach was Julie d’Artoy, the 
only child of a wealthy and aristocratic widow. 

“T declare, Monsieur Laval, you look as though you had lost 
all your friends,” uttered Julie, as she noticed her teacher’s melan- 
choly look. 

A faint smile passed over Laval’s face as he gazed upon the 
kindly smiling features of his pupil, and trying to drive away his 
melancholy, he replied : 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, I have few real friends to lose.” 

“No real friends Why, there’s Baillon, de Pommoy, Crasan 
and—” 

“They are no friends of mine.” 

“QO, fie! You’ve had a quarrel. But you’re not going to 

ht.” 

Seal was a smile upon Julie’s face as she commenced her last 
remark, but it quickly faded away as she closed. 

“No, mademoiselle, I have had no quarrel, nor do I intend to 

ie giad of that,” quickly returned Julie. 

“And why so?” asked Laval, gazing sharply into the girl’s 
face. 
“©,” said Julie, with some little hesitation, “because if you 
should, I might lose my guitar teacher.” 

“ That is the only friendship I have to lose,” Laval replied, 
with a tinge of bitterness. “If I have a friend in Paris, it is a 
friendship founded only on interest.” 

“But those gentlemen I mentioned have no such motive ?” 

“ No, and they are no friends of mine, as I have already said.” 

“Then you must have been quarreling.” 

“T have not, nor have I any inclination to do so.” 

“Then why are they not your friends now ?” 

“ Because they never have been.” 

Never ?” 

“No, not to meas Iam. They knew not that I was but a poor 
guitar teacher when they sought my acquaintance ; but when they ° 
discovered that fact, they not only cut me, but they sneered at me. 
But pardon me, mademoiselle, we will attend to our lesson.” 


Julie brought her guitar, and endeavored to give her attention 
to the instruction she was receiving ; but it was some time ere she 
could understand the rules that were being laid down forher. At 
length, however, she became Herself again, and ere the lesson was 
closed, she had begun to laugh and talk, to play and sing, as was 
her wont. 

“ Now,” said she, as her teacher was about to take his depar- 
ture, “ when you come again, I want you to come good-natured ; 
for I declare I never shall learn anything if you carry a long face 
all the time.” 

Jean Laval could not but smile at this request. 

“ There, there!” cried the laughing girl, “just bring that smile 
back with you, and I’ll promise to be as diligent a scholar as you 
could possibly want.” 

A month passed away, and during that time Jean met his for- 
mer acquaintances often, but not one of them had deigned to 
notice him. At first, these slights had cut him to the quick, but 
he had almost overcome the bitter feeling now, and he had, more- 
over, resolved that, as soon as he had fulfilled the professional en- 
gagements he had already entered into, he would leave Paris and 
seek some other place of abode, where he would be careful and 
cultivate no friendships that should be founded in misunderstand- 
ing of his true parentage, life and position. 

During the past month, too, Jean Laval had continued his les- 
sons to Julié d’Artoy. She had nut only been ever kind to him, 
and ever affable, but she had betrayed a marked interest in him, 
seeming to sympathize with hinr in his troubles, and to feel for 
him in his loneliness. She had never asked him aught of his for- 
mer history, nor had she questioned him upon any points touch- 
ing his desertion by those he had once thought his friends; but 
with the same happy smile upon her face had she heeded his in- 
structions, and with the same kind, joyous look had she talked 
with him upon any subject that might present itself. 

Is it to be wondered at that such a heart as Jean Laval’s should 


\ 
Had twined them ‘neath the willow tree. 
| 
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throb pleasantly beneath such kindness? And is it a wonder 
that, lonely and almost friendless as he was, the attentions of such 
a being as Julie d’Artoy should have awakened a new, a strong 
sensation in his bosom? When first he had resolved upon leav- 
ing Paris, he had thought that he should not sever a single tie 
that could bind him to the great city, and it was not until his 
mind reverted to Mademoiselle Julie that he was awakened to a 
sénse of his attachment in that quarter. The next time he visited 
her after he made this discovery, he found, indeed, that his heart 
had gone. Circumstances, one after another, trivial in themselves, 
had been gradually and insensibly throwing the strong cord of 
love about his heart, and now, as he gazed into Julie’s beaming, 
happy face, and heard her pleasant words, his. fingers trembled 
upon the vibvating strings of his guitar, and he dared not look his 
pupil in the face. 

“Come, come, Monsieur Laval,” uttered Julie, playfully tap- 
ping him upon the shoulder, “‘I could play that rondo better my- 
self. Why, what is the matter? You haven’t lost any more—” 

A peculiar look from Laval stopped her in her utterance. 


“Pardon me, mademoiselle, if I have forgotten my promise.” , 


“O, T bat Come, we'll try that 


played he ime 

“ There !” cried Julie, laying her guitar upon the table. “I 
think I’ve learned enough for to-night. Now I want to show you 
my drawings.” 

Thus saying, Julie tripped away, and soon returned with a port- 
folio of drawings, and sitting down by the side of her teacher, she 
began to look them over, and ask his opinion of each one as it 
was passed, Now this was a dangerous occupation for poor Jean 
Laval, and he felt it to be so, but he could no more have resisted 
the charm, than a drowning man could have let pass a floating 
plank. For an hour he sat thus, and at the end of that time, he 
took his leave. 

Strange and manifold were the sensations that moved in the 


bosom of Jean Laval as he sat in his room that night. One truth 
was open tohim: He was almost madly in love with Julie d’Ar- 
toy. But why should he allow his thoughts to dwell upon her? 
He, the cast-off of society, the poor teacher, thinking of one of the 
richest heiresses of Paris! He resolved that he wouldn’t; but 
alas! it was like the poor bird that tries to turn from the burning 
vortex which dwells in the eyes of the charming snake. 

“ Only two more lessons,” he murmured, as he turned towards 
his sleeping apartment, “and then I shall see hernomore. I can 
soon overcome this passion. And yet,” he continued, while his 
lips quivered, and his voice trembled, “it will sever the only tie 
of friendship my heart knows.” 

Again Laval was by the side of Julie d’Artoy, and another les- 
son was finished. 

“ One more lesson will complete the term,” said Laval, as he 
laid aside his guitar. 

“Yes; mother was speaking about it to-day, and she said I 
must have another course of lessons.” 

“Then you will have to get another teacher,” said Laval. 

« Another teacher !”” echoed Julie, looking up in astonishment. 

Yes.” 

“O, you are jesting.” 

“I am serious, mademoiselle.” 

“ And have you got above teaching ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then what do you mean ?” 

“Tam going to leave Paris.” 

“ Then I will wait till you come back. I shall lose nothing by 
practising some of my old lessons.” 

“ But I may never come back again.” 

Julie gazed into Jean’s eyes to see if he was in earnest. It re- 
quired but a single glance, however, to settle that point, and the 
color began to forsake her cheeks. 

“ But why do you leave Paris ?” she asked, at length. 

“T have nothing here for which to remain,” he returned. 

“Yes, you have. You have scholars here.” 

“T shall have given all the lessons I have promised when you 
take your next, and then, if I want more scholars, I can find them 
in some other part of France. I must leave Paris.” 

“Ts there danger to you here?” Julie asked, with rather more 
earnestness than she was aware of. 

“Danger? No.” 

“ Then you have business elsewhere.” 

“T shall seek it.” 

“But why leave the place where you already have business 
enough, to rush into uncertainty? Surely, you must have formed 
some ties in our city—some friendships.” 

“None, save such as I may have formed for my few scholars ; 
-but that is only professional. We natarally become attached to 
those whom we are employed in instructing, even as you love 
your beautiful canaries.” 

“ And I should feel very sad to be separated from even one of 
them,” quickly returned the fair girl. 

« Ay,” said Jean, in a mournful tone, “ because you not only 
feel attached to them, but you know that your attachment is re- 
ciprocated. I am not thus situated.” 

“Then there is nothing in Paris that could induce you to stay— 
nothing that will give a pang to your heart in the separation.” 

“T cannot say that, mademoiselle,” returned Laval ; and then, 
with his eyes bent to the floor to hide the emotion that worked in ; 
his countenance, he continued: ‘‘ There is but one tie that can 
bind my heart to this place,—one spot that I can ever look back 
upon with a glowing bosom, The memory. of that, I shall ever 
cherish within my heart of hearts.” 

Julie d'Artoy played with the strings of her guitar as it lay 


upon the table. Her bosom heaved, and in the depths of her blue 
eyes there was gathering a bright moisture. 

“ Tell me of that tie,” she at length uttered, in a half-hushed, 
tremulous voice, at the same time looking up into her companion’s 
face. 

“ And will you not be offended ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then, mademoiseile, there is one in Paris who has ever been 


“kind to me, who has been a friend, and, I believe, a sympathizer. 


At first, I felt a peculiar satisfaction in that being’s company, and 
then, as I knew her better, I experienced a strange thrill of plea- 
sure when I found myself by her side. That feeling ripened into 
love—a love so intense that my whole soul became wrapped up 
in it; and now, as I think of leaving the city, I feel that love 
stronger upon me. But the chains must be broken.” 

Julie bowed her head till her tresses swept her guitar-strings. 

“ You have not told me all,” she murmured. 

“ And would you know more ?” 

“Yes—all.” 

“That being of whom I have spoken is Julie d’Artoy!” 

The girl raised her head, and gazed into the face of the speaker. 
There was a bright light in her eyes, and something almost like a 
happy smile broke over her features. 

“ And you would have gone away, perhaps forever, and not 
told me of this.” 

“ And not told you of it!” repeated Jean Laval, starting with a 
sudden emotion. “Me, who passed my early years a poor, home- 
less, houseless wanderer, who have been almost the football of 
fortune, and am now nothing but a guitar teacher, love one like 
you, and then dare to breathe the thought! What mean you, 
mademoiselle ?” 

“I thought love would dare even life itself.” 

“ Ay, and so would mine, but it would not dare insult and 
scorn, and a hopeless refusal.” 

“Tt might not have suffered so much as that,” returned Julie, 
again bending her head. 

“What! Do I understand you, or does some demon rack my 
brain? You do not mean that you could love me?” 

“Fes.” 

Jean Laval started as that monosyllable fell upon his ears. 

“, do not trifle with me!” 

“T am not—I love you.” 

“ But you would not become my wife ?” 

“If my mother consents.” 

Laval’s hopes sunk in a moment. 

“ Ah! Madame d’Artoy will never do that.” 

-. “ But you have not asked her.” 

“ And if I should; she would only refuse me.” 

“ If I will send her to you, will you try the experiment ?” 

“Yes,” returned Laval, without actually knowing what he said. 

Julie tripped lightly from the room, while Jean stood utterly 
confounded. He tried not to reason upon the matter, but he only 
placed his hand upon his brow as if to assure himself that he was 
awake. He was satisfied that he was in his right mind, but ere 
he had a chance to think, the door was opened, and Madame 
d’Artoy entered. She was a proud-looking, stately woman—the 
very impersonation of an aristocrat, but yet there was much of 
humanity in her still handsome countenance. 

“« Good evening, Monsieur Laval.” 

“ Good evening, madame.” 

“ My daughter says you would like to speak with me.” 

Lavdl was dumbfounded. He tried to speak, but the words 
stuck in his throat. At length, however, he made a desperate 
effort. 

“ You will not be offended, madame.” 

“T assure you not.” 

“Then, madame, I—I—love your daughter. Do not blame 
me.” 

“ Surely I could blame no one for loving her. 
loving.” 

“ Ah, madame, but I love her deeply, fondly! I would—I will 
say it, even though you spurn me—I would ask you for her 
hand.” 

“ And do you think Julie would consent?” asked Madame 
d’Artoy, in a calm tone. 

“Yes, yes,” eagerly replied Jean. 
consent.” 

“ Well,” said the lady, gazing calmly upon the man before her, 
“if you are both content, I see not why I should object.” 

“ But remember, madame, I am poor.” 

“ But you are a hero, nevertheless, and as my child has money 
enough, I can do no better than to give her a protector who has 
already shown his bravery.” 

Again Laval’s hopes sank to zero. 

“ will not suffer you to be deceived on that point, madame. 
It was an idle tongue that set that story afloat. I am no hero, 
nor was I ever in the army. I never was more than what I now 
appear, and I have been much lower ; but yet the hand and heart 
I offer are unspotted by evil.” 

“TJ had thought you were a hero.” 

“No.” 

“Then how came that scarred cheek ?” 

‘« Ah, that scarred cheek seems to be my evil genius. That 
was done, madame, when I was a small boy. A horse was dash- 
ing furiously towards the bank of a river, and upom his back was 
a young lady. She was screaming for help, and I sprang forward 
and caughtithe bridle. I think I saved the lady’s life ; but—” 

«Stop, Monsieur Laval. I have heard that story before.” 

“Yes, I told it to Monsieur de Pommoy.” 

At this*moment, Julie entered the drawing-room. 


She is made for 


“She bade me ask your 


“ Julie,” said her mother, as she turned towards her daughter, 
“would you marry Monsieur Jean Laval ?” 

“ Certainly I would,” returned the fair girl, with a joyous look 
dancing over her face. 

“Then your request becomes mutual,” said Madame d’Artoy ; 
“and believing that you will make each other happy, I shall make 
this my answer.” 

And that answer was simply this : she led her daughter forward, 
and placed her hand within that of Jean. 

“Can all this be real ?” murmured Jean, gazing first upon Julie, 
and then upon her mother. 

“Do you not see it with your own eyes, and hear it with your 
own ears ?” 

“Yes, but—but—I—” 

“ Ah, Jean,” uttered Julie, “I had learned to love you before I 
ever saw you.” 

tate do not comprehend.” 

“T loved you because you saved the life of my mother!” 

“Jean Laval,” said Madame d’Artoy, “you shall be in the 
dark no longer. I was the young girl whom you saved from a 
horrible death! It was my husband who came up and caught me 
in his arms. We had been married then but just a week. As 
soon as I recovered from the effects of my fright, we came to 
Paris. I inquired for you often, though, perhaps, you knew it 
not, and I never failed to learn that you were an honest, upright 
youth. Eight years ago, I went to Alencon to see you, but the 
old miller told me that you had gone to Germany to study music, 
and I heard nothing more from you till about six months ago, 
when one of my friends spoke to me of a man who was giving her 
daughter lessons on the harp. She recommended him highly, 
and when she also informed me that he was principally a guitar 
teacher, I requested her to send him to me, as I wished to procure 
a teacher for Julie. The moment I saw that scarred check, I knew 
you. My dearest gratitude had not lost sight of its object. Julie 
was pleased with you, and so I determined to let matters take 
their own course without revealing myself, and,” continued the 
widow, with a smile, “I think they have now come to a crisis.” 

“ And is it not a happy one?” asked Julie, looking up into her 
lover’s face, with a roguish expression dimpling and wreathing 
about her countenance. 

“ Happy !” cried Laval, while the bright tear-drops gathered in 
his eyes. ‘“O, ’tis a happiness almost too gieat !” 

“Then keep part of it for the future,” said Madame d’Artoy. 

“No, no,” said Julie, “I'll find him in happiness for the 
future.” 

“ And if God spares my life, it shall all be spent for you, my 
dear girl!” exclaimed Jean, and with a bounding heart he clasped 
the fair girl to his bosom. 

“So your scarred check is not such an evil genius, after all,” 
remarked Madame d’Artoy. 

Laval only smiled, and drew his arms more closely about the 
priceless jewel he had won. 

People wondered when it was announced that Jean Laval had 
married Julie d’Artoy ; and his quondam friends tried hard to get 
themselves back into his good graces ; but he chose for himself a 
circle of truer hearts, and, with his lovely bride to bless him, he 
walked on in the even tenor of his happy way. As soon as his 
character was generally known and appreciated, the wonder at 
the marriage ceased, and, with immense wealth at his command, 
he commenced making happiness for others. The poor, toil-worn 
scavenger, who received the liberal bounty of Monsieur Laval, 
little dreamed that that noble map was once a scavenger like him- 
self; and thousands there were in Paris who knew him not by 
name, but who yet often had occasion to bless from the innermost 
recesses of their hearts “that kind-hearted, generous man with 
THE SCARRED CHEEK !” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
SPRING IS COMING. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPING. 


Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 
Over hill and over plain ; 

List, the busy wild bee’s humming,— 
Joyous spsing has come again. 


Wild flowers in her white hands bearing, 
With her eye of blue serene, 

Roses round her forehead wearing, 
Comes spring’s fair and radiant green. 


Like some young and beauteous maiden 
Her small feet the green sward press, 


Her warm breath with fragrance ladened, 
Robed in regal loveliness. 


Now the mountain torrent, breaking 
From its chain of ice and snow, 

Hill and dale to music waking, 
Rushes to the plain below. 


And the crystal brook is singing 
Gaily by the cottage door, 
And the wild wood-flowers are springing 
In the forest old and hoar. 
TRUE POLITENESS. 

I believe politeness is best to be known y description, defini- 
tion not being able to comprise it. I would, however, venture to* 
call it “ benevolence in trifles,” or the preference of others to our- 
selvesin the little hourly occurrences of life, It is a perpetual atten- 
tion to the little wants of those with whom we are, by which atten- 
tion we either prevent or remove them. Bowing, ceremonious, 
formal compliments, stiff civilities, will never be politeness ; that 
must be easy, natural, unstudied; and what will give this but a 


mind benevolent and attentive to exert that amiable disposition in 
trifles to all you converse and live with.—Zord Chatham. 
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THE BOUTE-BOK 


SPECIMENS OF RARE ANIMALS,, 

We present on this page some interesting zoological specimens, 
of a character not yery familiar to the general reader. First, the 
boute-bok is a native of South Africa, and is well known, also, 
by the name of blaze-buck, in reference to its white face. The 
second representation is composed of three specimens of the gazelle, 


THE MALE AND FEMALE HOG-DEER. 


the most delicate of the antelope species. This delicate animal, 


so remarkable for the beauty and size of its eyes, has ever been 

highly valued as a pet by the better class of Europe. The gazelle 

is found in Egypt and North Africa, and may be seen faithfully 

represented upon the monuments of the former country and Nu- 

bia The third group represents a male and female eland, the 


GAZELLES 


largest of the antelope species, and when full grown is five feet 
in height at the shoulder, and, from the mildness of its nature 
and the excellent quality of its flesh, is more esteemed than 
that of any of the other wild animals of South Africa. The 
docility of this species is such, that to save the burthen of con- 
veying such a heavy carcase, the old bulls weighing about eight 


hundred weight, it is the practice of the African hunters to ride 
into the midst of the herds in which they congregate, in order to 
select the full-grown males, and turn them in a homeward direc- 
tion before bringing them down. The large muscles from the 
thighs of this animal, when dried and cured, produce an esteemed 
article of diet, called by the Cape colonists thigh tongues. The 


“jte object of sport to the Indian hunter. A 
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MALE AND FEMALE ELANDS. 


fourth group represents a male and two female hog deer, a favor- 
peculiar habit in this 
species, of stamping with a quick jerk of the fore-knee, is repre- 
sented in the ert The subject of the fifth group is the 
masked parrot, so called, It is a native of the South Sea ds, 
and derives its name from the peculiar character of its natura 


head ornament. The sixth 
antelopes. These animals are remarkable in their native state for 
their extreme sh . ‘They are_represented in the accompany- 
ing illustration in the performance of a series of long and } 
springs, which they exhibit upon the least alarm from the 

cf strangers, or the 


p represents a herd of Indian 


appearance of any sudden danger. 
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“ nd: or. The and the Cardinal. A Sicilian Story of Sea 
Avetin ©. Burpick,— being the commencement of an excellent 
‘ovelette. 
“ A Bunch of Ma: Flowers,” a story, by Miss Aowes Lesiix. 
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“ Phe Ocean’s Song,” verses, by D. Harpy, Jz. 


FIRE-ARMS, 

The percussion-lock, it appears, was invented by an English 
clergyman—Rev. Mr. Forsyth—in the year 1807. In the year 
1500, all fire-arms were fired by a lighted match carried in the 
hand. About 1510, the match-lock was introduced, which was so 
far an improvement that the lighted match was attached to the 
gun. But a shower of rain was still an effectual damper of the 
hottest fight. Soon after, the wheel-lock was invented, which pro- 
duced ignition by the rapid revolution of a steel wheel against an 
inflammable substance. This lock was in use during the wars of 
the Commonwealth. The well-known flint-lock was introduced 
about the year 1692, and was in universal use down to the battle 
of Waterloo. The percussion-lock, for many years after its inven- 
tion, was only employed in the slaughter of birds and beasts, but 
is now applied in all the armies of Christendom, to the weapons 
designed for the destruction of men. 


PICTORIAL BOUND. 

At our ¥edtiéed prices for’ bound volumes of the Pictorial we 
have received orders from all directions, and have been kept busy 
enough in filling them. The three volumes, I., II. and III., at 
$7 for all, is a bargain that shrewd people will improve. With 
these volumes, one can sit down at home, and yet travel all over 
the world, seeing all notable places, dignitaries, monuments, locali- 
ties, animals, and, in short, a sample of all that is worth observ- 
ing, and be, at the same time, thoroughly instructed and improved 
by the accompanying letter-press. It would be impossible to put 
into the hands of the young a morc instructive set of books, or 
that would so much entertain while itimproved them. Of course, 
it will be remembered that we have lately republished the first 
volume uniform with the rest, forming a series that is greatly 
admired by all who have examined the work. 


Vice Prestpent Kine.—Mr. King left Matanzas on the 7th 
inst., in the steamship Fulton, the captain of which had a cabin 
built on deck for his better accommodation. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. The New Yorkers are about to erect a superb opera house 
on grounds situated in the immediate vicinity of Union Square. 
-++.» It is indeed a fact that one-half the population of Europe 
are in arms to keep the other half in subjection, at this time. 
--». Bunker Hill Monument was lately struck by lightning 
twice in one day. Fortunately the fluid followed the lightning-rod. 
.... Art has lost a favorite and accomplished son, in the death 
of Jessi, the celebrated engraver, lately deceased at Florence. — 
.... A person-will float like» cork, it is said, om the great Salt | 
Lake, its waters are sq thoroughly impregnated with salt. 
.... Alexander Von Humboldt is still alive, erect, eighty-four 
years old, and as ardent a student as he was forty years gone by. 
«++. The United States possesses a hundred: million acres of 
public land that the foot of the white man has never touched ! 
++. The gold product of California last year was considerably | 
over eighty ‘millions of dollars, all of which was exported thence. 
.... The present Emperor of the French is short in stature, and 
has very short, ill-formed légs,—so a Paris correspondent writes. 
.... Fine specimens of copper ore have recently been obtained | 
from mines a few miles éast of burg, in Virginia. 
.- ese The annual cost of the United States army and navy is 
67 cents per head for the population ; that of Great Britain $2 56. 
.... It is said that the post of Minister to England was offered 
to Washington Irving, but he felt too old for the responsibilities. 
It is-announced that the Emperor of Morocco is dying, 
and great public disturbances are feared at his death. ; 
442, Alletter from Havana’ states that during a recent week, 
upwards of 1200 slaves were landed on the coast. 
.++2 The eighth edition of the life of Hosea Ballou, by the editor 


CONDITION OF MEXICO. 

Comprising an area of territory one third as large as all Europe, 
and a climate that fosters nearly every species of vegetables, and 
_# soil rich in mineral productions, Mexico is bankrupt, torn by 
_ discord, dissensions, and civil war. Her roads are in the 

sion of notorious guerillas, or acknowledged banditti, and her 
government is in the hands of heartless and imbecile speculators. 
_ It is probably without parallel, the present and long past history of 


- | this miserable and but haif-civilized country. Reckless, as people 


| are apt to be, who have nothing to lose, she madly went to war 
with us, with a coward army and bankrupt treasury, and of course 
_ was drubbed into the most servile submission, with comparatively 
but a handful of Yankee soldiers; but, with the arrogance natural 
to ignorance, she still half challenges anotherconflict with a nation 
that could sweep her, as a government, by one decisive act, from 
- the face of the globe. 

The only way to account for this ridiculous folly is, to look for 
, its cause among those who represent the country. The people 
are not so free as Russian serfs, and far below our southern slaves 


‘ |} in intelligence, knowledge of the comforts of life, or physical cour- 


age. Thus stands Mexico, the poorest and most despised of 


him to-morrow ; adopting one system. of government in one de- 
partment, and in apother acting upon rules diametrically opposed 
to these ; faithless to their obligations, treacherous to their friends, 
and trembling before their enemies. Probably no better example 
of the fickle character of the people can be adduced than the ca- 
reer of Santa Anna himself—twice hailed as the deliverer, and 


universal acclamation called to the helm of state! 

Santa Anna is all bravado, all fuss and bluster; hating the 
' people of the United States—as he has good eause to do—he calls. 
upon the people to second him in reclaiming their lost nationality, 
and breathes anathemas, loud and deep, against the “ northern 
barbarians.” Not content with the utter disgrace he has already 
experienced, he returns once more to bathe the soil in blood, and 
to sacritice the lives of the people upon the.altar of his ambition. 
Alas, for poor, misruled, misguided Mexico! thy fate is a hard 
one, thy lot mysterious, and difficult to realize. We should not 
be surprised, if Santa Anna, on assuming the reins of government, 
should take a lesson from Louis Napoleon, and strive to turn his 
so-called republic into an empire, and assume imperial command 
and control ; and, moreover, we are by no means sure that such 
would not be the best course under the circumstances. 

With its natural advantages, extending over twenty-one degrees 
of latitude, Mexico might be made the garden of the world, could 
industry and thrift but be infused into the nature of its indolent 
people. From its varying surface, and consequent variety of cli- 
mate, it not only produces all the vegetable and floral riches of 
the tropics, but also nearly all the natural growths of the temperate 
regions of middle Europe ; and, indeed, according to Humboldt, 
there is searcely a plant in the world which is not susceptible of 
cultivation in this country. The soil is of extraordinary fertility, 
and like that of Cuba, needs but a touch to prepare it for the seed ; 
or, as Douglass Jerrold says of Australia, just tickle her with a hoe, 
and she laughs with a harvest. We say it does seem thrice unfor- 
tunate, with all these natural advantages, that the territory of 
Mexico should be as sterile as her inhabitants are barren of 
principle. 

But we hope there is a better fate in store for her yet. Like 
Cuba, she must wait for Yankee enterprise to overrun her broad 
territory, before the riches that now sleep in her bosom shall be 
made to blossom like the rose, and the wealth of her mines be 
poured forth to enrich the treasury, and challenge the commerce 
of the world. Military rule will then be unknown, intelligence 
will stalk abroad, and every ranche shall sustain its school-house, 
every village its slender spire pointing towards heaven; while 
those old feudal piles and ghostly convents shall be levelled with 
the dust, and peace, and safety, and plenty reign in this El Do- 
rado of Old Castile. 
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Mazzin1.—Speaking of Mazzini and the continental police, the 
London Times says :—‘‘ With a price set upon his head in half 
- the kingdoms of Europe, and with a face so remarkable as never 
to be forgotten when once seen, he, nevertheless, traverses the 
whole continent, passes in and out of cities under the strictest sur- 
veillance of martial law, visits Milan, Vienna, Naples, Rome, 
crosses and re-crosses the channel, where spies are always upon 
the watch, and issues his proclamations fearlessly everywhere.” 


GiEason’s Picrortat.— This periodical kéeps pace with the age in which it is 
published, and we can truly say, that we have seldom spent time more agree- 
ably, or more profitably, than when eng: in looking over the back num- 
bers of the current T £ are well executed, and the lite- 
rary contributions are of the highest order. In short, in our estimation, 
Gleason leads the van, so far as illustrated 


newspapers are c 
| to the proprietor, for he deserves i, — Warren Journal, Belvidere, N. J. 


. History. or Hanover, Mass.—We have received from Rev. 
J.8. Barry a copy of his work, just published; pon this subject. 
It is a book evincing much patient research and  carefulness of 
record, and must find a ready sale in Plymouth County. 


. Tuw Sgason.—The budding. trees, and fragrant atmosphere 
from the South, which does not lose all its flavor of flowers before 
it Sweeps over our colder New England clime, tell us of early 
summer, 


“Tug First Vioet.”—There is a sweet poem, thus entitled, 
on page 279, of the present number, by Mrs. H. Marion Stephens, 
fragrant as the flower it eulogizes so gracefully. 


Trearercat.—Mr. Chippendale, the well known and favorite 


of the Pictorial, has just been issued by the publisher. 


actor, is now stage manager of the Haymarket Theatre, London. 


“nations. Caressing-Santa Anna to pronouiieing against | 


twice discarded as the destroyer of his country, he is again by | 


In this city, Mr. C. E. Pearson to Miss Abby A. Piper; Mr. mel ©. Davis 
to Miss A. Griffin; Mr.G @. Ransom to Miss Mary E. Pentland; Mr. 
Atwood T. witon to Mises Martha Oeluce; Mr. John Martin to Miss B. 


Ripley. 
By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Widiam 8. Wier to Miss ii; Mr. Bilas 
Hartwell to Mies Elizabeth Palmer. 

At South Boston, Mr. Moses H. Randall to Miss Ann 8. Forsyth. 
Pmt may wn, Mr. Henry Allen, of Boston, to Miss Mary Ann Bell of Len- 

At Chelsea, Mr. William L. Libbey to Miss Julis A., daughter of Mr. Wil- 

it Cam’ . Watson B. to Miss Mary Putnam. 

iat West Cambridge, Mr. Ephraim Tufts, Jr., to Miss Susannah Beott, of St. 


At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Campbell, Mr. H P. to A.C. 
‘am pbell, lenry P. Toppan to Miss A. C. 


Knapp, 
At Lowell by Rev. Mr. Bddy, Mr Samuel Howard Merrill to Miss Hannah 
Adams. both of 


Ty 
At Ne . Mr. . Charles Dyer 
t by Kev. Mr. Thomas, Mr Ww. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Brewer, relict of Mr. Nathaniel Brewer, 80; Mr. 
Sullivan. son of the late Deacon Jobn Sullivan, 31 ; Mrs. Mary 
Jennison, widow of the late William Jennison, Eeq., 90. 

At Chelsea, Miss Fanny H. Hayden, 16. 

= bom age — 8., son of Enoch and Btatira 2 years. 

t Medford, Humphrey Chadbourne -, fotmerly of W: ’, Me., 81. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Susannah Hand. 76. 

— oat Corsier, Judith 5. Wilder, daughter of Mr. Joshua Wilder, of 


ogham. 28. 
At Milton, Miss Julia H., daughter of 0. T. Rogers, -, 18. 
At North Danvers, Mr. Amos udge, 70 mt 
At Marblehead, Mrs. Nancy Johnson, wife of Mr. Samuel Graves, 21. 
At Lowell Mr. Jonas W. Packard, 40. 
At Groton. Mrs. Lydia W., wife of Mr. Abram Stone, 55. 
At Worcester, Kate W., daughter of Jason and Catherine Putnam, 17. 
At Westboro’, Miss Ellen A. Wiswall, 23. 
= fg tary — widow of the late Col. Elijah Dickinson, 89 
t New . t. Joseph T. Chase, 60; Mrs. Kebecca Porter. 
Mr. Benjamin Irish, 39, 
At Hardwick, Mr. Isaac Sibley, formerly of Milbury, 75. 
At Stratford, Coun. Mrs. Hannah f.., wife of Philip C. Lewis, 18. 
At Portsmouth, N. H., Mrs. Mary, widow of Capt. Villiam Walden, 88. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2d and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes Ist, 2d and 3d of the PicroriaL Drawine-Room Compak- 
108, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and baek, and illumined sides, 
forming superb and most attractive parlor or ts in the shape of a series of 
books of BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES each, and each volume con- 
taining NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners, and current 
Events all over the world ; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities 
and beautiful Villages ; and. in short, of an infinite variety of interesting ard 
instructive subjects ; with ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGES AND INDEXES of great beauty 
See, and forming brilliant frontispi to the vol 

es the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount cf 
original Tales, Sketches, Poéms and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series, for future reference and present enjoy- 
‘or e i m Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots ‘throughout the Union. one $3—two vol- 
umes, $5— three volumes, $7. — — 


In this city, 
Samuel Stillman 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


e 
The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
§ columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spiced 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable eb- 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the world, and of men and manners, 
$ altogether making a paper entirely origina! in its design, iu this coun- 
try. Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scenery. taken 
from life, will also be given, with peci from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. It contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving @ great amount of 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen 


i 
octavo pages. 
TERMS :—Invariably in Advance. 
1 Sabsoriber, O00 Year $3 00 
8 “ 16 00 


Any names may be added to the last number at the rate of $2 00 
each, per annum. 

(U™ One copy of the Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL Daawine-hoom Companion, one year, for $4 00. 
The Drawtne-Room Companton may be obtained at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, 
at six cents per — = copy. 
Published every corner of Bromfield and Tremont Streets, 
F. GLEASON, Bosrox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

8. CH, 161 Nassau, corner of 8 Street, New York. 

A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


I. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Sts., Baltimore. 

. ©. BAGLEY, 169 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

J.-A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

E. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chestnut Streets, St. Louis. 


$ 
$ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SPRING DAYS. 


BY NEALE BERNARD. 


Thin snow-streaks linger side the hills, 
Where shadows darken all the day ; 

And murmurs sweet of gushing rills 
Vie with the spring bird’s roundelay. 


The balmy air blows freshly up, 
Coo] from the suniess lowland giens, 
Where bloom the meek-eyed buttercup 
And violets on fragile stems. 


The earth seems bathed in sweet perfume, 
Froin bursting bud and opening flower ; 

And Nature hastes to clothe in bloom 
And brightness every genial hour. 


The melodies of early birds 
Make redolent the air with praise ; 
And grazing flocks and lowing herds 
From hillsides grateful voices raise. 


Low, wanton winds rove humming through 
The rustling leaves, last autumn dried ; 
And skies glow with a deeper blue, 
And verdure clads each steep hillside. 


The radiant sun’s mild warmth recalls 
Beauties and blessings year by year ; 

These changes mark God's low footfalls 
Viewlessly passing o‘er our sphere. 


4 ~ 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE FRETTING WIFE. 


BY M168 P. HAMILTON. 


“ Wnuy don’t you ever clean your boots on the scraper, Wil- 
liam?” said Jane Lovett to her husband. “I had just made 
everything nice and comfortable when you came in; and now see 
the dirt wherever you’ve been, from one side of the room to the 
other; and it must be just the same in the entries and on every 
stair. I’m completely tired out with brushing and dusting—” 

“ Fret! fret! just so every time I come into the house!” was 
William’s soothing response. “I should think your tongue 
would get tired.” 

“] do get tired of speaking to you about things which make 
me so much trouble; and yet you don’t seem to mind them at 
all.” 

“No, and so much speaking only makes me mind the less.” 

“That’s just as amiable as you are. You never care how 
much I have to go through, nor how much I suffer. Such a con- 
tinual effort for me to get along! My life seems a continual 
struggle, just for the sake of life,” and here Jane began to cry. 

« What a fuss about a little dust on the carpet!” snapped the 
husband. 

“No, it’s not merely that,” retorted the wife, in a crying tone, 
“but you never seem to care how hard and trying things may 
be for me. You care nothing for my pleasure or ease. You 
know very well I wouldn’t mind the carpet once, but it’s just so 
all :»» tame and about everything. The man who shook the car- 
pets last week said he never should have thought that they were 
taken up every year if he hadn’t been told so, for he hadn’t shaken 
such dirty ones for four years. Now why should our house be so 
much dirtier than other people’s? You know it’s not my fault, 
for I’m as particular as anybody.” 

* You’ve got a new saddle for your hobby, and there’ll be no 
end to your riding it, just because that old fellow wanted to make 
a fool of you, and get the job of shaking your carpets twice a 


“ But William,” said Jane, putting down the handkerchief from 
her eyes, “why wont you be more careful? When I try so hard 
to get along and keep things nice, you needn’t make so much 
work. Dear me! to have to live with such a person! It would 
have been better for us both if we never had met.” 

Hereupon the husband, William, departed, leaving Jane to cry 
it out alone. She sobbed awhile quite heartily, and made herself 
believe she was the most unappreciated, unfortunate and miser- 
able of all beings ; then, like a good housewife, she began to think, 
“What good does all this do? I am making myself sick for 
nothing—my eyes will feel so badly that I can’t sew.” So she 
wisely rose and bathed them, brushed up her carpet, and sat 
down to her needlework. But she was not in a good mood, not 
repentant, nor forgiving, nor cheerfal, not even pacific. 

She was in little better feeling when she met her husband at 
dinner, but was quite in the humor to make demands, and let her 
grievances be manifest. The carving was hardly over, when she 


“ William, did you see about having the stove cleaned and lined 
this morning? Bridget says she cannot cook with it any longer 
as it is, and it makes her so cross that I can hardly manage her.” 

“*o. I hadn’t time,” was the laconic answer. 

“ Hatin’t time! I guess you could have found time if you’d 
tried—I've no idea you ever thought of it. If you cared any- 
thing for other people, you’d think of them and find time to see 
to things. You find time for your own matters.” 

“ You stem to know so much, why do you ask me? Perhaps 
you’d better see to your affairs yourself.” 

“ What hadn’t I betterdo? Ido almost everything now, yet 
you never seem satisfied. I suppose I can go to the stove-store, 
since you don’t seem to be able to do anything—I don’t know but 
I shall have to go to the tailor’s yet, to order your clothes for 


you. Well, I want to know if you saw Walker about those 
drawers, as I have so often asked you to? Iam in such need of 
them, I don’t know what to do. Everything is in confusion in 
the closets.” 

“ No, I didn’t see Walker ?” 

“ Well, when will you ?” 

don’t know.” 

Will you ever 

“ That I don’t know. Anything further?” 

“Yes. Did you get a latch for Bridget’s door ?” 

“No.” 

“T asked you to be sure and remember it when you went out 
from breakfast. That door is slam, slam the whole time. I never 
saw anybody like you. I cannot get anything done, and it’s just 
so always.” 

Mr. Lovett ate away unmoved, and his wife, not thinking of 
any other subject of complaint at that moment, finished her dinner 
in silence. 

Just as Mr. Lovett was leaving the dining-room, she called 
out, “ William, Alboni sings to-night, can’t you take me to hear 
her ” 

“T have an engagement this evening,” he answered, with his 
hand upon the door. , 

* It’s the last night she sings, and I haven’t heard her,” said 
Jane. 

“TI can’t help it,” said William. 

“ You don’t try to help it. Mr. Linton has taken his wife twice 
to hear her, and they’re going again to-night. Mrs. Linton thinks 
she sings as well as Jenny Lind.” 

“I suppose she has a right to her opinion.” 

“ Well, why can’t you take me?” persisted Jane. 

“ Take you to a concert, after all you’ve said !” 

“ Anything for an excuse! You know I’ve said nothing but 
the truth, and you never take me anywhere, and never did.” 

“No, never!” said Lovett, in a tone of irony, as he closed the 
door. 

Jane was not disappointed, for she had no expectation of go- 
ing to the concert. She only asked her husband to take her, in 
order to try him, and to show him what other husbands did, and 
what he didn’t do. She had now so far relieved herself, that she 
was in a mood for wholesome thought and reflection; and she 
soon began to have some misgivings as to the right of the course 
she had been pursuing, and also as to its wisdom. Right and 
wisdom are in fact the same thing. 

Jane Lovett was at heart a woman of good motives and kind 
feelings, though, as we have seen, she had an irritable, uncomfort- 
able temper. Her temperament was nervous as that of too many 
women in these days—our grandmothers would have called them 
cross, ugly, or most likely, scolds and vixens ; but in the light of 
our philanthropy, we know better—dear hearts! they are nervous ! 

Jane Lovett was nervous—she had too much regard for trifles, 
a too lively perception of evils, and little facility in adapting her- 
self to circumstances. She was also affectionate and imaginative, 
and in her girlhood had formed a high ideal for her lover. Her 
opportunities of acquaintance with her husband before marriage 
were limited, and so she loved, and hoped, and trusted he was all 
she would desire in a life-long companion and lord. Yes, lord, 
for she had an idea that she should like to look up to somebody, 
lean upon him, cling to him, reverence him, and all that sort of 
thing. How was she disappointed! What a change a few weeks 
of married life does sometimes make in a woman’s future! Wil- 
liam Lovett was a man of very good natural feelings and endow- 
ments, and could make himself very agreeable when he tried, else 
he never would have won his wife—but he had few of the quali- 
ties which make domestic life a paradise for woman. He had 
been reared alone, without any home discipline and education, 
and was often thoughtless and inconsiderate of others, and some- 
times selfish. He lacked all the useful and convenient, though 
unappreciated habits of order, tidiness, and promptness ; and what 
was worse fora man, he even lacked industry and erfergy. He 
could rouse himself for an emergency, but it was only for that, 
and then he sank back into his former indifferent, careless ease. 


Such a character was least of all in accordance with that of 
Jane, who was possessed of great energy, and had been trained 
to carefulness and industry. At first she was greatly distressed 
in her disappointment, and secretly lamented her fate in bitterness 
of spirit, but keen feelings do not last long. She gradually grew 
accustomed to her lot, and endeavored to perform its duties faith- 
fully, though she was not happy, and was very often annoyed 
by the delinquencies and deficiencies of her husband. They irri- 
tated her temper, and she would complain and fret. This course 
had no effect to improve things. It seldom has. 


Matters grew worse year by year. The husband’s affection 
waned by degrees, and he became more and more inattentive and 
selfish, while the cares and anxieties of the wife kept increasing, 
and with them increased her complaining and fretting. An unen- 
viable state of things, most surely! I wonder if it’s rare ! 

After the dinner colloquy we have given, Jane returned to her 
own room, thoughtful and repentant. She discoursed with her- 
self somewhat in this wise : 

*“T am sorry I was so cross at dinner. William might have 
been pleasant, if I had given him a chance. What a miserable 
life we are leading! I am so unhappy, and things are growing 
worse and worse—what may they come to? To be sure, Wil- 
liam is not what I once thought he was, but that cannot be helped 
now—he is my husband ; we are vowed unto each other till death, 
and why not make the best, instead of the worst, of my lot? And 
it is not so bad as it might be, after all. William might be dis- 
sipated or dishonest, which he is not now. But who knows what 
he may become, if I any longer render his home unhappy? 0, I 


am wrong! Iknow Iam! Let me try todo better! God help 
me! Finding fault with William does not improve him; I have 
tried it long enough ; I will try what gentleness, meekness and 
endurance may do. I shall make him happier in that way, and 
it is easier to be virtuous when we are happy than when we are 
wretched. It will require a strong effort and unremitting watch- 
fulness to overcome my faults of temper, but is not the happiness 
and well-being of life a sufficient motive? I will make the effort. 
I cannot change character and circumstances, but I will suit my- 
self to them.” 

Jane thus came to a wise resolution, which she ought to have 
made early im her married life; but it was in this case, according 
to the old maxim, “better late than never.” And, what was wiser 
than the resolution, she began to act upon it. Plenty of good 
resolutions are made—few are remembered—fewer kept. When 
her husband came home to tea, Jane was dressed neatly, and 
though there was a cloud on his brow, she looked and spoke 
pleasantly. It was an effort for her to appear in the same way in 
the morning, for her husband was still moody, and silent, and dis- 
obliging ; but she remembered her resolution, and did not break it. 

In the middle of the forenoon he entered her room on some 
errand, as on the day previous, with boots uuscraped ; she seemed 
to take no notice of them. 

“TI think I must have made a light breakfast,” he said, care- 
lessly. 

Jane soon disappeared, and returning, offered him a plate of 
tempting sandwiches. 

He looked up at her in surprise. “‘ What does this mean, 
Jane ?” 

“‘T thought you were hungry, and I wanted to please you,” was 
her ingenuous answer. 

He took the sandwiches with one hand, and drawing her to- 
wards him with the other, kissed her tenderly. “Why Jane, 
we're growing young again.” 

“I wish we might grow good and loving,” was her answer, as 
she returned the kiss. 

When he was gone, Jane brushed up her carpet quickly and 
cheerfully ; and it did not seem half so dirty as the day before, 
though the mud was much deeper in the streets. The boot-scra- 
per was not forgotten again that day, and before night a man 
appeared to put the stove in order, and Walker called to say he 
was sorry he had disappointed Mrs. L. about the drawers; he 
would have them done soon. 

Jane kept herself good-natured and cheerfal the next day, and 
several other days, although William often forgot that his boots 
were muddy when he came home, and several times turned all 
the drawers inside out to find what he had left at his office—woke 
up the baby with his loud sneezes—forgot half her commissions, 
important as they were to her, and even delayed to order coal till 
one day there was none with which to cook the dinner. She 
schooled herself to patience. Sometimes when a murmuring word 
was coming, she bit her lips and kept it back. Sometimes she 
left the room to gather strength and self-control, but oftenest 
spoke of something beside the subject of vexation, as quickly as 
possible. 

At the end of a week, Alboni’s “last concert” was again an- 
nounced. 

“ Now, Jane, we’ll hear Alboni to-night,” said William at break- 
fast. “She’s going to sing again—perhaps on your account. 
You’ll go, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, thank you, but I don’t care much about hearing her. 
I’d almost as lief stay at home with you.” 

“Why ! don’t you think she sings as well as Jenny Lind ?” 

“No, I don’t—do you ?” 

“ Hardly—but you say Mrs. Linton does. We'll hear her 
though, and see.” 

When they were returning from the concert that night, Mr. 
Lovett said to his wife : 

“* Well, Jane, what did you think of Alboni ?” 

“O, I was charmed.” 

“ Well, did you think she sang as well as the nightingale ?” 

“Indeed, I enjoyed her singing more—she somehow made me 
feel so happy—so fall of delight. Were n’t you delighted ?” 

“ Yes, I must own I was; but I cannot give Alboni credit for 
all. You've been such a dear good girl lately, Jane”—and he 
bent his face very near to hers, I know, though one couldn’t see 
distinctly for the darkness. “I really think we’re growing young 
again.” 

“ Do let us try and keep so, William !” said Jane. 


+ > 


NEW ORLEANS, * 


The position of New Orleans as a vast commercial depot is 
unrivalled, being situated at the mouth of a river which sweeps 
through a valley peopled by over eight millions of inhabitants. 
This river is navigated by more than five hundred steamboats of 
immense tonnage, at an annual expenditure of over fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. These statistics may sound large, yet the mind 
can form but a faint idea of the reality, unless the eye can wit- 
ness it. With such a river sweeping by its wharves, navigable 
for more than two thousand miles, and passing through a region 
of country fertile in coal, lead, iron, and copper ore, with a won- 
derful variety of the vegetable kingdom, no wonder that New 
Orleans is what it is in point of commercial importance. Look 
upon the map, and you will agree with us that there is no river 
on the globe that can compare with it. Tributary to it is the 
Missouri, running thirty-nine hundred miles to the Great Falls, 
among the wigwams of the Flat Foot Indians; the Yellow Stone, 
navigable for eleven hundred miles, and the Platte and Kanzas, 
navigable twelve hundred miles or more each. The Ohio, too, 
with the products of the Middle and Northern States upon its 
bosom, the Arkansas, Big Black, Yazoo and Red River, all pour- 
ing their wealth into this great main artery, the Mississippi. 
With such unbounded resources as this, the Crescent City must 
become in time one of the largest and most wealthy commercial 
marts in the world.— New York Mirror. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE,. 
__ Christian Snevely, a worthy citizen of Harrisburg, Pa., is the 
last victim of the spiritual manifestations taken to the lunatic 
hospital. Mrs. Sinclair, late Mrs. Forrest, sailed from New 
Orleans, a few days ago, for California. —— A bill has been in- 
troduced into the New York Senate amending the law of libel, so 
as to protect newspaper publishers in the publication of fair and 
correct reports. —— Within the last ten years the colored popula- 
tion of New York has fallen from about fifty to forty-seven thou- 
sand!——— Ebenezer Hill, a patriot of the Revolution, died at 
Wakefield, N. H., only a few days since. Mr. Hill was at the 
battle of Bennington, and while stationed at West Point, was one 
of the guard over Major Andre the night previous to his execu- 
tion. —— Mr. Pick, of the New York Picayune, thinks that “ if 
Santa Anna has not yet learned prudence, the schoolmasters are 
yet willing to go abroad.”—— The laborers on the Junction Canal 
in Chemung, N. Y., a few days since struck a placer of skulls, 
supposed to be those of the red men of the forest, who were sadly 
routed by Sullivan and his party in this valley. Besides the 
skulls, other relics of the Revolution were found. —— Bulwer 
says, ever since there has been so great a demand for type, there 
has been less lead to spare for cannon balls; and Bulwer is 
right. —— At Barnstead, N. H., at the Presidential election, four- 
teen persons voted, whose united ages were more than twelve 
hundred years, the leader being one hundred and two years old. 
In the same town, a lady was baptized by immersion in a pond, 
by a Baptist clergyman, on her one hundredth birthday. —— Mr. 
Buchanan received his appointment for England on his sixty- 
second birthday. He was born in Franklin county, Pa., on the 
13th of April, 1791.—— Paget Sound, Oregon, is said to have 
the best of salmon, herring axd halibut fisheries. The Sound 
contains a series of harbors, accessible at all times with any wind, 
and entirely free of bars and shoals. It is yet but sparsely popu- 
lated, but it is destined to be second only to San Francisco for 
business. ——— The recent returns show the Bank of England to be 
in a flourishing condition, the profits of the half year being over 
$3,000,000. — The number of letters which passed through the 
post-offices of the United States,’in the year 1852, was ninety-six 
millions,—about one-fourth of the number that passed through 
those of Great Britain. —— A German woman residing near Lit- 
tle Chute, Wisconsin, recently became insane from excess of joy 
at unexpectedly receiving food for herself and family, while in a 
starving and dying condition. —— A subscription paper is being 
circulated in Cincinnati, to purchase a statue from the chisel of 
the sculptor Powers, who is a native of that city. The citizens 
are said to be much in earnest about the matter, and are deter- 
mined to show to the world that the works of the artist are ap- 


preciated at home. 


OLD BACHELORS, 

The New Orleans correspondent of the Musical World and 
Times says: This is a queer place in some respects. For in- 
stance,—every third man you meet is an old bachelor, living in 
a sort of single-blessedness : he darns his own socks and sews on 
his skirt buttons. Most of these tough old customers are from 
the North—New England. They have come down here to make 
fortanes—not to marry; although, as a general thing, I suppose 
few of them would object to marrying a fortune. They “keep 
house ” after a fashion of theirown. A number of them hire or 
buy a commodious mansion, fit it up in superb style, and then 
employ one woman to keep it in order. These old bachelors 
(some are not very old) are the best fellows in the world. They 
are intelligent, genial, liberal, and take life quite comfortably ; 
and it is the intention of each of them to return to the North 
some day, for “ the girl he left behind him,” whom he will install 
mistress of his house, heart and fortune. 

A HEROINE. 

The Cincinnati papers tell of a heroie deed performed by a 
woman, in a building on fire, in Syracuse street, there, a few days 
since, which is worthy of record. A family, consisting of a 
mother and four children, were residing in the third story of 
Krostman’s bedstead factory, which was burned the night pre- 
vious. Finding herself cut off from retreat, in consequence of the 
stories beneath being on fire, the mother ascended to the roof, 
carrying her children with her. Here, tying one of her babes to 
her shoulders, she boldly leapt across an alley six feet in width, to 
the roof of another building, from whence? leaving her burden, 
she returned, and in like manner carried off in safety each of the 
others! The act was witnessed by a large concourse of specta- 
tors. The mother was in feeble health, and nothing but maternal 
love could have carried her through so trying a scene. 


Juvewite Derraviry —The subject of juvenile delinquency 
is exciting much attention in Rochester, N. ¥. The number of 
truants and vagrants who infest the streets of that city, pilfering 
and begging, and growing up adepts in crime, is said to be fear- 
fully large. A meeting of the citizens has been held, and it was 
agreed by all present that the evil upon which they had assembled 
to consult, was one which could no longer be endured. 


PersonaL.—Grace Greenwood writes from Rome : “I met on 
this night a son of Mrs. Hemans: He resembles, somewhat, the 
portraits of the poetess—has, I should say, her eyes and hair. 
He is a peculiarly mild and pensive young man, whom you might 
almost believe had been reared on his mother’s melancholy melo- 
dies.’”’ 
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VERY APPROPRIATELY DESIGNATED.—Mr. Punch thinks that 
the man at the circus who walks upon the ceiling with his head 
downward, must belong to the very highest walks of the drama. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

One hundred divorce cases are now on the docket in Cincinnati. 

Coal has been discovered in the Rocky Mountains in ample 
quantities for fature use. 

Cars are now loaded with freight at Boston, and not unlocked 
until they reach the depot opposite to Montreal. 

bev ¢gure at Clay’s Point, Lewis county, Va., has been 
arrested for robbing the mail, and has acknowledged his guilt. 

The number of clerks employed in the government offices at 
— is 1730; average salary, about twelve hundred 


les are like the sand-bags in a balloon. He who throws 
them all overboard rises with ease, but is likely to come down 
with a jounce. 
The Legislature of New York will probably grant a charter for 
a canal around Niagara Falls, and it is said that it will be com- 
pleted within two years. 
A whale, weighing forty tons, fifty feet in length, was caught, 
poe Vn Montauk Point. He was to be taken to New York for 
n. 


A man was recently brought before # court in New Yo 
charged with stealing “ pants,” and was discharged on the 
that the term “ pants” was not a legal phrase ! 

Lieutenant-General Sir Love Parry, of Madryn, is dead. At 
an carly age he entered the army, served in America, commanded 
at Quebec, and had a horse shot under him at Lundy’s Lane. 

The State Engineer and Surveyor of New York says it is an 
established fact that passengers can be carried on raifroads at a 
cost not exceeding one cent a mile, when ninety passengers are 
on the train. 

A letter from Florence mentions that there is a giant in that 
city, who has sold his body to the Academy of Science for scien- 
titie purposes; and is to receive, as a compensation, fifty cents 
per day till he dies. 

The Portland Mirror says that a gentleman has given $2000 to 
Bowdoin College, to aid indigent young men in getting an educa- 
tion. But no one is to derive any t from the same who uses 
either rum or tobacco. 

Powers, the sculptor, some time since, refused to execute a bust 
of Haynau, the Austrian butcher and woman-whipper. Mr. 
Powers deserves, a monument for the spirit and patriotism in- 
volved in this rebuke to that revolting embodiment of despotism. 

The Washington papers announce the death of Lund Washing- 
ton, at the advanced age of 86 years. He was for a long time 
employed as a clerk in the Treasury Department, and ten years 
ago was well known about the Capitol as a reporter on the Globe. 

Cardinal Wiseman, of London, during a recent tour on the con- 
tinent, accepted a locket containing a lock of bair recorded to 
have been cut from Samson’s head by Delilah, and was also 
shown the scissors with which she cut it, on one of the blades of 
which was distinctly marked “ Sheffield.” 

A London omnibus driver was sentenced, a short time since, to 
six weeks hard labor in the house of correction, for calling a lady 
a liar. She had offered him a three-pence, stating that she had 
got in at Fleet Street, to which the man replied: “ You are a liar; 
you got in at the bank.” . 


Foreign Items. 


War has been openly declared between Honduras and Guate- 
mala. 

The once noisy festival of St. Patrick’s Day passed over very 
quietly this year at Dublin. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has liberated the Madiai family, 
and given them leave to quit the country. 

At St. Paul’s, Bermondsey, England, sixty-three persons have 
renounced Romanism, since the last accounts. 

Sir Henry Bulwer is sinking under the effects of a disease, the 
seeds of which were received at Washington. 

Protestantism is said to be rapidly on the increase in Florence, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Jesuits to check it. 

It appears from an official report, that the directors of the East 
India oepeny have spent £53,000 in house dinners, during the 
last eighteen years. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has conferred the honor of knight- 
hood of the Order of St. Joseph upon Baron Rothschild, in con- 
sideration of the service of that wealthy unbeliever in negotiating 
aloan. . 

It has been-estimated that in Macclesfield the large silk manu- 
facturers are annually plundered to the amount of £15,000, and 
those of Manchester to the extent of £20,000, by the work-people 
in their employ. 

The Liverpool Mercury says, that there are a hundred and fifty- 
six places of worship in Liverpool, fifty-eight of which are attached 
to the Church of England, eighty-six to the Dissenters, and twelve 
to the Roman Catholics. 

From Paris, it is stated by those who claim to be well informed, 
that the revolutionary chiefs were never more active than at the 

resent moment, and that an outbreak somewhere may be looked 

r towards the end of May. 

It is reported that Madame de Montijo, the mother of the Em- 
press of France, is to be married to the Prince of Hesse. It ap- 
pears that the prince has a fortune of £12,000 a year, and the 
emperor proposes to settle an equal sum on the lady. 

In Central Africa, a large number of Jewish negroes have been 
discovered. Nearly every family possesses the law of Moses on 
parchment. They trace their origin to the first captivity, when 
some of the Hebrews fied to the desert, and in ied with 
natives. 

Prince Paul of hynny | who has been recently in New 
York, purposes to visit Chili, Peru, Bolivia and Guay quil. His 
royal highness, who is a well-known traveller and naturalist, has 
at present a large collection of scientific objects in New York, 
from whence they are to be sent to Europe. 

An American, named P. E. Hall, is vice-principal of the new 
college which the British authorities have instituted at Benares, 
India. He had spent seven years in Hindostan, —. the 
Sanscrit language, and is said to be a very learned and accom- 
plished man. 

The Vedas, or sacred books of the Hindoos, are to be published 
in England, as translated by Professor Wilson. They are referred 
to a period of 3000 years ago; consist of treatises and hymns, 
amounting to 10,000 stanzas, and inculcate a a far purer 
than that of the modern Brahmins, who sing, but not under- 
stand the hymns. 


Sands of Gold. 
-+.. I never knew a man of letters ashamed of his profession.— 


--.. If any signal infelicity happens to fall upon you, the only 
way is, not to sit still, but to resolve upon action. 

.... Alas! in strong natures, if resistance to temptation is of 
granite, so the passions that they admit are of fire —Bulwer. 

..+. The beauty of behaviour consists in the manner, not the 
matter of your discourse. 

.--. I know nothing that more moves us to tears than the 
hearty kindness of a dog, when something in human beings has 
pained or chilled us. 

.... Come forward, some great marshal, and o ize Equat- 
ITY in society, and your rod shall swallow up the juggling 
old court gold-sticks.— Thackeray. 

-++. Pleasant recollections promote cheerfulness, and painful 
ones gloom. Thus the happiness that flows from the right regu- 
lation of the feelings tends to perpetuate itself. 

.+.. Wrap thyself in the decent veil that the Arts or the Graces 
weave for thee, O, Human Nature! It is only the statue of mar/ 
ble whose nakedness the eye can behold without shame and 
offence !— Bulwer. ; 

--+. Goodness of nature is of all virtues and dignities of mind 
the greatest, being the character of the Deity; and without it, 
man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a kind 
of vermin. 

--+. He that will not permit his wealth to do any good to 
others while he is alive, prevents it from doing any good to him- 
self when he is dead ; and by an tism which is suicidal, cuts 
himself off from the truest pleasure , and the highest happiness 
hereafter. 

.... Sound economy is a sound understanding brought into 
action ; it is calculation realized ; it is the doctrine of proportion 
reduced rs practice ; it is foreseeing contingencies, and providin 
against them; it is expecting contingencies and being pre 
for them.— Hannah More. 


Joker's Budget. 


When is a ship in love? When it is attached to the buoys. 

Wanted to know—how many square rods are contained in a 
wiseacre ? 

What is the difference between “Don’t you know?” and “No 
you don’t?” 

Why are lazy-looking young ladies most adored? Because 
they are idle-eyes-ed ! 

Bulwer makes one of his characters divide the human family 
into two classes—those who are wise and those who are otherwise. 

According to law, the survivors of railway accidents can re- 
cover. Their recovery may be safe enough as a matter of law; 
we wish it were equally sure as a matter of fact. 

Theodore Parker says: “ Mr. Facing-both-ways is a po 
politician in America, just now, sitting on the fence between Hon- 
esty and Dishonesty, and like the blank leaf between the Old and 
New Testament, belonging to neither dispensation.” 

Daring a cause in which the boundaries of a piece of land were 
to be ascertained, the counsel of one part stated, “ We lie on this 
side, my lord ;” and the counsel of the other part said, ‘‘ We lie 
on this.” The chancellor stood up and said, “Jf you lie on both 
sides, whom will you have me to believe ?” 

When Sir William Hamilton announced to the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy his discovery of the central sun—the star round which our 
orb of day and his planetary attendants revolve,—a waggish 
member exclaimed: ‘‘ What! our sun’s sun! why, that must be 
a grand sun!” 

In a neighboring town in which they were building a railroad, 
was employed a party of Irishmen, one of whom went to # ncivh- 
boring store, kept by a Yankee, and asked for a “ yard of pork. 
The Yankee deliberately cut off three pigs’ feet, and gave them te 


him. ‘ Sure, is this what ye’d be after callin’ a yard of pork ?” 
asked the Irishman. ‘ Yes, indeed; don’t three feet make a 
yard?” The biter was bit. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. 
lities, and on all pao mn questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
some nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore it 
em 


’ A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the F1aa is now the leading weekly pa- 
fea in the United States, and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 


judges, to be unsurpassed. 


ign and 
enable us to give the greatest possible amount of in . No advertise- 
ments are admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributor# are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBIGINAL PAPUB, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One of the Frac or ove Unston, and one copy of the Picrorniat Daaw- 
tre-Room purr, 98 00. 

(>> Tovariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested tonct as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 

0™ Ad orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
or oun Usron. . 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots im the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
anp Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
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AQUAKANONK,N J. 
We give herewith 
a view of this pictir- 
esque little village, 
which is situated on 
the Passaic River, be- 
tween Newark and 
Patterson, and about 
ten miles distant from 
New York. The Ram- 
Railroad passes 

it. A 
propeller runs - 
tween Aquakanonk 
and New York, de- 
pending, ally, 
upon freight. Owing 
to the circuitous route, 
it takes nearly four 
hours to accomplish 
the voyage, while a 
person may be con- 
veyed by railroad ia 
twenty minutes. The 
Passaic is one of the 


sel in navigating it 
heads to nearly every 


of the com 
ts banks are lined 
with 


country 
maay of which, 
cially in the vicinity 
of Aquakanonk, are 
noted for their beau 
and the taste wi 
which the grounds 
are laid out. The 


river abounds in fish, 
and during the proper 
season the disciples 
of Izaak Walton may 
be seen upon the rus- 
tic bridges, or snugly R 

seated in boats upon the stream, enjoying their favorite pastime. 
A blessing constantly with us is apt to beoverlooked and unappre- 
ciated, but if we were to be without these beautiful, convenient 
and ever necessary threads of water, extending inland, hither and 
thither, our fertile soil and lovely scenery would soon become like 
the sands of thedesert. Beautiful scenery is not complete in a pic- 
tare or in nature, without, at least, a dash of lake or river on its 
bounds. Our seaboard abounds in these charming additions to 
commerce, fertility and comeliness. This river, the Passaic, has 
& course of some seventy or eighty miles, flowing through a moun- 
tainous ———. but with a very winding course, and empties at 
last into New York Bay. It has in its course some noble falls, 
which afford fine water power. Especially are the Falls of Pat- 
terson noted, being a perpendicular fall of fifty feet, and a total 
descent of seventy feet, with a width of sixty feet, affording an 
immense water-power and a most picturesque view. The river is 
navigable to Aquakanonk, the locality represented by our artist 
herewith. Sloops and small steamers therefore pass to and from 
the town, creating some amount of trade, and it thus becomes the 
head of navigation on the Passaic River. 


VILLAGE OF AQUAKANONK, NEW JERSEY. 


WASHINGTON CITY. 

Washington would be a beautiful “ne it were built; but as it 
is not, I cannot say much about it. ere is the Capitol, how- 
ever, standing like the sun, from which are to radiate majestic 
beams of streets and avenues of enormous breadth and astonish- 
ing length ; but at present the execution limps and lingers sadly 
after the design. This noble metropolitan myth hovers over the 
north bank of the Potomac (this Indian name means, I believe, 
the wild swan, or the river of the wild swan), about one hundred 
and twenty miles from Chesapeake Bay, and at the head of tide 
water. Pennsylvania Avenue is splendid : it is about three hun- 
dred feet broad ; but the houses are not colossal enough 
keeping with the immense 5 appropriated to the thoroughfare. 
They should be at Jeast as high as the highest of old Edinburgh 
houses, instead of like those of London, which some one compared 
to the Paris ones making a profound courtesy. Now these Penn- 
sylvania Avenue habitations seem to be making a very distant 
courtesy indeed to their opposite neighbors ; and it made us think 
of peo; Je at an immensely wide dining-table, separated as “far as 
the poles asunder.”— Travels in America. 
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The 

great winter ren- 
dezvous of the 

is within the Arctic 
Circle ; there they con- 
tinne for many months 
in order to recruit 


space swarming with 
insect food in a far 


an- 
ner disappear. Those 
which take towards the west, after offering themselves to the 
Hebrides, where the great stationary fishery is, proceed to the 
north of Ireland, where they meet with a second interruption, 
and are obliged to make a second division: the one takes to the 
western side, and is a ene soon lost in the 
immensity of the Atlantic; but the other that passes into the 
Irish Sea, rejoices and feeds the inhabitants of most of the coasts 
that border on it. The artist, as represented below, has chosen 
his scene from the fishery eff the Isle of Man, where, in success- 
ful years, from 40,000 to 50,000 barrels of herrings are taken. 
The herring fishery is well known to be precarious, as it is de- 
ndent on the unexplained migrations of the shoals that visit the 
nglish as well as the American coast; but the deep sea fishing 
we would recommend would afford a regular and oe em- 
epee, if maintained in steady operation by sufficient capital. 
e banks on the southern and western coasts of Ireland abound 
with fine fish. Success there has no limit in nature, but is limited 
by the inefficient means in the hands of poor fishermen. Yet, 
even with these inferior means, the success has often been such that 
for want of a market they have been used to manure the land. 


= GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 7 
THE HERRING. 
themselves after the 
2 — greater degree than 
‘a those of our warmer 
SS wards Yarmouth, the 
Wi great an d ancient 
cTBOGERT mart of herrings ; they 
then pass the 
British Channel, and 
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SCENE REPRESENTING THE HERRING FISHERY, OFF THE ISLE OF MAN, ENGLAND, ’ : 


